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The Old Crosses 
of Gloucester- 
shire, 


ERE and there, 
in the market- 
places on the 
waysides, and 
in or near the 
churebyards of 
Gloucestershire, 
stand the re- 
mains of about 
eighty crosses. 
We have to call 
to mind that) 
the county con- | 
tains three hun- | 
dred and thirty- | 
eight parishes, | 
two cities, and | 
twenty-six mar- 
ket towns before | 
we can realize | 
the proportion | 
this number 
bears to its ex- | 
tent. Between | 
thirty and forty | 

of these crosses | 

are now repre- 
sented only by 
inconsiderable 
fragments: in 
some cases only 
by their steps, 
in others only 
by their sockets; but there are also included in 
the number some of the most interesting exam- 
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find it difficult to decide whether the dwarfed | another spot in the same park. The same form 
pyramidical structure close to a spring was origi-| of cross existe at Clearwell, Aylburtun, and 


nally intended for a cross or a well-cover. 


Sydney, diversified only by the number of the 


Of all the Gloucestershire crosses, perhaps, | steps, the ornamentation of the pedestal, and the 


that of Bristol was the finest. 
relates its vicissitudes with more detail than he 


Mr. Pooley | absence or presence of the shaft. That at Clear- 


well has a new shaft. The pedestals and steps 


is able to give in most cases. A town clerk in | of the two latter are the only remains. 


the reign of Edward IV., who must have been 
an archsologist in his day, has left a drawing, 
among the archives of the city, of what he con- 
sidered was the aspect of Bristol in the Saxou 


A different form of cross exists at Iron Acton. 
It is called a preaching cross, and is built in the 
churchyard, on the north side of the church. 
This structure is raised upon three octagonal 


era (?). He shows a four-sided walled city | platforms, rising one above the other, and dimi- 


having an embattled gateway at each angle, 
from which four roads depart, all meeting in the 


nishing in size. It consists of four arches formed 
by four buttresses connected by groining ribs to 


centre of the town, thus forming a St. Andrew’s | the capital of a central shaft. Three of the arched 
cross, At the point of intersection he places the | spaces are divided by transoms with cuspings, 
High Cross. The first historical mention of the | while the fourth is quite open to admit of the 
structure occurs in a MS. calendar, where the | entrance of the preacher. On the crown of the 
year 1247 is given as that of its erection, when | vault of this first stage is a four-sided shaft, 
Bristol and Redcliffe became one town and the | having a niche on each face. The basement to 
two former markets were merged into one ; “ and | this shaft is ornamented by eight shields clasped 
both being made one were kept where now it is, | in the hands of winged figures. The surmount- 
and a faire cross there built, viz., the High Cross, | ing cross no longer exists ; but when present the 
which is beautiful, with the statues of several | structure probably measured about 30 ft. in 
of our kings.” This account does not, however, height. Four of the shields are charged with 
quite tally with other evidence, which gives the the emblems of the Passion, two are incised with 
exact date as 1373, and the occasion of its | armorial bearings and two are left blank. The 
erection a desire to commemorate a charter | armorial bearings give our author the date of 





granted by Edward ITI., in which the municipal 
difficulties of the burgesses were diminished. 
Hence, we may conclude that tradition handed 


the cross (circa 1430). This is the only example 
of this form of the cross in the county. 
Mr. Pooley was fortunate enough to discover 


down the existence of a cross upon the spot | the head of a remarkably fine cross at Amney 
shown by the Medieval town clerk in his| Crucis. The base and shaft stood in the ckurch- 
restoration, and that, as in these later days, it | yard, but, ss in so many other cases, the head 
has in the course of centuries been more|was gone. This, which he found under a heap 
than once removed and replaced. It is pretty | of rubbish in a recess on the south side of the 
clear that the memorial of Edward III. is the | church, has now been restored to its proper place, 
cross that stood down to the year 1763, when it | much to the intensification of the interest of the 
was given by Dean Barton to Sir R. C. Hoare, of | locality. More than this, it appears to be the 
Stourton, who removed it to his seat, and had it | only evidence extant that illustrates the title of 
erected there at a cost of 3001. It was a build-| the parish, Amney Holy-Rood. Rudders ac- 
ing of three stages, surmounted by a spire, the | counts for the name from the circumstance of 
whole being 39 ft. 6 in. high. The first stage | a large cross being there ; and Sir Robert Atkyns 
was an open arcade; the second a series of four | mentions that it is derived from the Holy-rood 
niches filled with, the full-length statues of the | in the church. But the newly-found head of the 
kings who had been benefactors to the city; and | cross suggests another version. In one of the 
the third another range of canopied niches, each , four niches is a representation of the Virgin and 
having the figure of a monarch seated in it. It Child, which Mr. Pooley considers is a testimony 











was built of a coarse grained oolite, the liability 
to injury from frost and rain, being guarded 
against by polychromatic decorations. The | 
upper stage of statues appears to have been 
added in 1633, when it was placed in efficient 


to the rights of Tewkesbury Abbey (likewise 
dedicated to the Virgin) over this church and 
parish. In the second niche is the complete 
Rood, to signify, as the image of the Virgin did 
with reference to the abbey of which she was 


ples of these monuments in the kingdom. Mr. repair, though somewhat marred by the curious patron, that this church was dedicated to it. In 
Pooley* has diligently collected measurements design of its new pinnacle. Mr. Pooley finds | the two smaller niches, one at each end of the 
and drawings of all the known remains, in- | evidence that it was re-painted and gilded in | oblong block of stone forming the head, are two 
cluding those reduced to such fragments as we 1697 with such sumptuousness as to rival | figures, one of which our author reads as 
have mentioned, and, aided by the somewhat | every structure of the kind in the kingdom ; and | Gyraldus, first abbot of Tewkesbury ; and the 
meagre particulars afforded by the county in 1733 taken down at the request of a silver- | other as Robert Fitz-Haimon, a Norman knight, 


history and traditions, has placed his survey in 
the hands of the public in the form of a pleasant 
unpretending volume. His collection includes 
illustrations of crosses that were once famous, 
but are not now to be found, as well as of some 
that have been removed and others that have 
been restored. Gloucester, for instance, once 
possessed a fine old cross which stood at the 
point of intersection,—the “ cross ”—of its prin- 
cipal streets. It is marked in Speed’s map of 
Gloucester, 1610, and an engraving of it is 
given in the Vetusta Monumenta; but not a 
stone of it has been preserved. Mr. Pooley re- 
produces this illustration of the lost treasure. 
The vicissitudes of some others are represented 
with like care. Bristol cross has likewise been 
removed ; but it has been preserved, anda new 
one, carrying out its sentiment, placed on its 
site. Some half-dozen have been restored with 
more or less feeling. As in other parts of the 
country, some of them are built in close 
proximity to wells; and in one case antiquaries 





* Notes on the Old Crosses of Gloucestershire. 





Charles Pooley, F.8.4. With numerous illustrations ~ 
on and wood. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


‘smith living close by, who feared that it would | who, at the suggestion of his wife and the pious 


fall and kill him. It remained for a time in the | Gyraldus in question, rebuilt Tewkesbury Abbey. 
Guildhall forgotten, when Alderman Price ex-| Altogether, taking the costume and style of 


erted himself in its favour, and got it erected in 


architecture into consideration, our author con- 


the centre of the College-green ; but in 1763 it | cludes that a subsequent abbot, Parker, erected 


was again protested against and pulled down, 


the monument at the close of the fourteenth 


and thrown into a corner of the cathedral, where century as a testimony of the dependence of the 


it to the owner of Stourton. In 185la feeling | 
of regard, or compunction, or regret, induced 
the burgesses to build a new cross, and place it | 
on the site this interesting relic first occupied, 
which was done at a cost of 4501. 

Cirencester Cross has shared a similar fate, so 
far as it is removed and rebuilt in private 


| it remained till the dean, mentioned above, gave | church and parish upon the abbey; as an 


authentication of their title; and as a perpetua- 
tion of the memory of the abbot and knight who 
founded the establishment at Tewkesbury. 
Among the mutilated remnants the cross at 
Westcote is remarkable for the suggestions it 
makes of its beauty before destruction. The 
base alone remains. This is 2 ft.1 in. in height 


grounds. This was of a different form from those | and 2 ft. 1 in. in diameter, of an octagonal form, 
of Gloucester and Bristol, and not more than! each face of the octagon being recessed as a 


20 ft. in height. It was a tall shaft standing on 


trefoil-headed niche, with a standing figure in 


a solid base raised on steps, or on a calvary. | it, having the appearance of thirteenth century 
The capital of the shaft possessed some sculp-| workmanship. Jt is a mere wreck ; but the 
tured decorations, and was surmounted by a| fate of the village or church to which it is sup- 
cross. There were six crosses in the town about! posed to have belonged is still more melancholy. 


eighty years ago; but this is the only one that 
has been preserved. It was removed first to the 
neighbourhood of a fine avenue of firs in Oakley 





There was once a village called Coombe Basker- 


ille in this parish, and this bit of the cross is the 
only memorial of the fact that has ever come to 


Park, the seat of Earl Bathurst, and thence to| light within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
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Village and church have as completely disap- 
peared as a Medizeval crop of hay. 

The nearest approach to the type of the cele- 
brated Yarnton cross in Oxfordshire is in Did. 
marton churchyard. Here it is called “the 
preaching stone,” though when the present in- 
cumbent came to the parish only the top of the 
broken shaft was above ground, the octagonal 
socket being buried in accumulations of soil. 
On four of the faces of its base are four half 
figures sculptured in high relief, which are, pro- 
bably, intended for the four evangelists. It is 
now raised on two stone steps, set diagonally : 
had these been circular, it would have resembled 
the Yarnton cross stillcloser. The Bisley cross 
differs from any other. This well-known object 
consists of a panelled hollow hexagon, sur- 
mounted by a hexagonal truncated spire, orna- 
mented with cusped arches and recesses. Pro- 
bably portions of the original base and summit 
are both missing, though a small modern cross 
finishes the structure at the present day. At 
the angles of the hexagonal pedestal are columns 
supporting cusped arches; and half-way up the 
pyramidical cover, at the angles, run thick 
fillets. Mr. Pooley tells us that the good 
villagers once kept their baptismal font upon the 
top of this cross, though, to their credit, they 
have now removed it into the interior of the 
church. This is the cross which some archx- 
ologists say is, perhaps, an isolated campanile. 
The villagers call it “the bone-house;” and it 
has been considered a well-cover. Our author 
says,— 

“There is a traditional belief that some one was 
drowned in a well in the churchyard, and that the well 
was ordered to be closed, and this building erected over 
the spot. This is mere conjecture. The truth more pro- 
probably is, that formerly a spring, since dried up, rose 
there, which, according to custom, was protected from 
pollution by the erection of this building over it, and at 
the same time consecrated by having a cross fixed on the 
top. The circumstance of the baptismal font having been 
placed there would lead to the supposition, that at one 
time it was used in that situation for baptismal purposes, 
one ore water was obtained from the clear spring 


At King’s Weston, in a garden in the rear of 
King’s Weston House, is a cross which is said 
to be the Sailors’ Cross, or one to which mari- 
ners paid their devotion as they sailed up and 
down the Severn. It is of a type very common 
in the county,—a tapering shaft squared at its 
foot by broaches, with a solid broached socket 
set upon three steps. Ivy has grown upon it up 
to its summit, which, however, is not more than 
9 ft. from the ground. That this is ground not 
yet explored by the archzologist we may as- 
sume from the discovery of the fvundations of a 
chapel close by a few years ago, concerning 
which no information appears to be at hand. 
At Calmsden there is a tail tapering wayside 
cross, with a spring of clear water bubbling at 
the foot of it. It is placed on four steps, and is 
composed of a pedestal, a hexagonal monolith, 
and a cube, the four sides of which face the 
cardinal points. Placed there in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, or in the days when 
the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem were 
located at Quenningtor, close by, this structure 
bas escaped the rough treatment that so many 
have experienced. The charm it gives to the 
elm-shaded nook in which it stands is great. 
Mr. Pooley’s labours will doubtless secure the 
preservation of many fragments that might other- 
wise have been lost sight of; freshen many 
memories; and serve as an agreeable indication 
of what Gloucestershire possesses in this depart- 
ment of archwology. 








IMPERIAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
IMPERIAL FINANCE. 


Tue architect, whatever may be his political 
bias, must confess a weakness for the French 
empire. Whatever other claims the second 
ruler of the house of Buonaparte may have on 
the gratitude of France, he must at least be 
regarded as a great builder. We may criticise 
style, we may say it is easy to build at the cost 
of others, we may apprehend evil consequences 
from over-building; but, after ali these and many 
other objections are exhausted, the architectural 
facts remain. The second Emperor of the French 
cannot be said to have found Paris brick and to 
have left it marble; but if he found it fit for the 
capital of France, he bids fair to leave it fit tobe 
the capital of the civilized world. The comple- 
tion of the Louvre alone would have refi no 
slight glory on the reign of any monarch of the 


line of St. Louis. The name of the ferocious 


Alva is borne by the busiest street in the world, 
the Via di Toledo of Naples, which was a long, 
straight, military road, pierced through city and 
suburb by that unsparing veteran, but which in 
width and grandeur is in no way comparable to 
the Rue de Rivoli, although incomparably more 
picturesque. For the painter, indeed, and for 
the antiquary, Paris is now to a great extent 
spoiled, no lesa than it is for that erratic and 
characteristic group of natives whose chief de- 
light is in the building of barricades. The 
citadels of émeute are overthrown; the centres 
of insurrection are brought under direct lines of 
fire. The new quarters for the garrison of Paris 
are no lesz admirable for their military conve- 
nience than for their architectural fitness for 
their object. Masked guns may at any moment 
enforce that supreme reason which is the logic 
of a man who holds an army in hand. In these 
piles of palatial buildings, miles of broad street 
and broader boulevard, careful and studied pro- 
vision at once for the proper accommodation of 
metropolitan traffic (so much needed in London) 
and for the supply of possible political or mili- 
tary exigencies, it is impossible to ignore the 
genius of a great builder. As to the cost, we 
have a word to say; but it is so common to see 
money melted away without result, that in a 
case where the result is colossal we must be 
excused for lingering on that fact with the admi- 
ration which it demands. 

But the building energy of the empire is not 
confined to Paris. Activity is normal in the 
France of our day. Lyons, long a stronghold in 
which discontent could entrench itself at the 
shortest notice, is no less transformed than the 
capital. Marseilles would be unrecognizable by 
the good bishop whose devoted piety during the 
ravages of the plague has consecrated his memory 
by a more indisputable canonization than that 
against which the “ Devil’s Advocate” is called 
on to plead at Rome. Nearly two milliards and 
a quarter of francs—a sum equal to ninety mil- 
lions sterling — have been “ borrowed” since 
1852 by the towns, departments, and communes 
of France, including Paris; so that the past 
fifteen years have been good times for all those 
who live by the click of the trowel or the blow of 
the mason’s hammer in France; good times for 
most of those who live by the compass and 
drawing-pen. 

It is evident that the question how far this 
extraordinary architectural activity has been 
over-stimulated and unnatural is one of immense 
importance. With us, where the architect still 
earns & living (to the envy just now of his sturdy 
but starving brother, the engineer), the lesson to 
be derived is one of no small importance. It 
chiefly concerns us to read it aright. Twomain 
perils are likely to follow a forced activity in 
city building: the one is, that the consequent 
rise of rents may bring discomfort and distress 
on the population ; the other is, that the accu- 
mulation of workmen is such as to make ita 
grave political danger to discontinue their occu- 
pation. We may add the great sacrifices often 
entailed on the poorer classes of citizens, or at 
least of city dwellers, by the “ improving away ” 
of their humble abodes. For the rent—the 








struggle between the owner of capital invested 
in expensive residences for due return on his, 





has been derived from increased taxation, and 
the remainder from the expeditious resource of 
loans. 

The main evil of without one’s host 
is the probability that the operation will have to 
be repeated, and that to the satisfaction of the 
latter. It is a long account, that has been run- 
ning up for the last fifteen years; and although 
the veritable host, the French nation itself, has 
not yet called for the reckoning, a sort of pro- 
grammme of the Bill has just been sketched by 
M. Horn, and that in very formidable figures. 
Yet the whole case is far from being exhausted 
when we have grasped the summary of the 
Bilan de V Empire. 

There can be no doubt that the national ex- 
penditure, or rather the administrative expendi- 
ture, of the French empire has been on a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude. Not only so, but 
it may be said with perfect propriety that it has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished. It is something to disentangle the pur- 
posed confusion of the French budgets. It 
appears that in these documents the most 
instructive point, the sum total, is generally so 
studiously veiled that it is only by a degree of 
clear-headed investigation, for which few men of 
adequate ability have time to spare, that it 
becomes evident what is actually expended from 
year to year. There are budgets ordinary and 
extraordinary, prospective budgets, rectifying 
budgets, supplemental budgets, and definitive 
budgets. The amounts of three or four years, in 
different stages of “ rectification,” are continu- 
ally referred to together ; and the habit prevails 
of stating all those various items rather in a 
relative than in a positive manner. The increase 
or diminution of an amount, as compared with 
the magnitude of the amount devoted to the 
same purpose in some other estimate, or in some 
former year, is the main feature visible in the 
reports of the finance ministers. To present 
actual facts and definite totals in a few intelligible 
lines seems to be repugnant to the genius of 
imperial finance. 

It is, therefore, a service to those to whom the 
stability of political institutions is matter of 
concern, to bring clearly before their view the 
main and gigantic outline of the French revenue, 
and the far more colossal outline of the French 
expenditure. It is in the comparison of the two 
that the gist of the question lies. It is much to 
know that France has been living, financially, 
since 1852, at the rate of 80,000,000I. sterling a 
year. It is more to know that the Imperial 
Government commenced by spending 12,000,000. 
sterling per annum more than its predecessor. 
It is even more to know that, after fifteen years 
of rule, that Government is now spending 
12,000,000. sterling per annum more than it did 
at its commencement, or 24,000,000. more than 
its predecessor. But it might be the case that 
this great increase in expenditure was only an 
indication of the elastic and vigorous growth of 
the national prosperity. In itself, a large ex- 
penditure may be regarded as a sign of wealth. 
To say, then, that the France of 1868 is spend- 
ing more than a third more than did the France 
of 1840, may be met by the rejoinder that the 
difference is the result of a healthy and robust 
development of the elements of national gran- 


outlay, and the inhabitant who, not discon- | deur. 


tented with his old abode, is extremely discon- 


It is here that the importance of clear and 


tented at the price of that which, bon gré, mal | distinct statement becomes apparent. The im- 


gré, has been substituted for it—will, no doubt, | 
sooner or later, adjust itself. But the temper of 
the people will not be improved in the process, | 


and loss to a considerable amount must fall 
upon some one; and the some one always ulti- 
mately means the public. The second danger is 
one which we can less realise in this country. 


Its magnitude is evident to those who are 


familiar with the genius of the French nation, or 
even with the facts of French history. The 
worst of it is, too, that, whatever may be its 
magnitude, it has been actually incurred, and 
that, even within the past few months, signifi- 
cant hints have been given that it is by no 
means imaginary. 

The reconstruction of Imperial Paris, of an 
Augustan Lyons, a Jalian Marseilles, the sti- 
mulus given to the labours of the architect and 
the engineer by the powers of the prefects of 
departments, is, however, but a smal! portion of 
the magnificent expenditure of the Second 
Empire. During its fifteen years of existence, 
it has spent, exclusive of the above-named de- 
partmental outlay, eleven milliards of francs 
more than the total expenditure incurred during 
the fifteen preceding years of parliamen 








government. Of that sum abouteighi milliards 


port of the facts thus far may possibly give rise 
to differences of opinion; but the actual facts 
are not matters of opinion, but of definite know- 
ledge. As to the wisdom or the reverse of a 
liberal expenditure there may be room for dis- 
cussion ; there can be no room for doubt as to the 
result of a steady, unchecked, augmenting in- 
crease of debt. This certain test of progress or 
of decline cannot be altogether concealed. 
While raising revenues unknown to the earlier 
rulers of France, the financiers of the empire 
have more than doubled the national debt. 
Since the year 1854 eight loans have been 
authorized, amounting to a total sum of 
125,480,0001. The floating debt, which will only 
be partially reduced by means of the 18,480,0001. 
loan of the present spring, amounts to25,000,0001. 
more. The same profusion of expenditure,—for 
to expend continually 10 or 12 per cent. above 
your income is profusion,—marks the proceed- 
ings of the minor administrations of the country 
no less than that of the ministry of finance. 
The cities and corporations of France, including 
Paris, have, as previously stated, raised loans to 
the amount of 90,000,0001. sterling within the 
sametime. Exclusive of this the State alone has 
steadily and systematically exceeded its income 
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large as that income has been, during the whole 
time of the Second Empire. The loans which 
have met and, as it were, veiled that excess, 
have been placed on the market in a manner 
unprecedented before the present reign. The 
ultimate source of revenue, the public, has been 
appealed to directly, and not, as in ordinary 
financial operations, through the agency of the 
larger itali The readiness with which 
the country people of France have laid ont their 
savings in the investments offered from time to 
time by the Government has increased the bor- 
rowing power of the latter, and removed that 
check which is imposed by the experience of 
men accustomed to operations of a monetary 
character. Confidence, no doubt, is thus to 
some extent shown in the Government, while, 
at the same time, the bonds of society may be 
drawn closer by interesting the poorer classes 
in the stability of existing institutions. But a 
facility in anticipating the resources of the 
future, which must be termed a fatal facility, 
has financial perils in its wake to 
counterbalance any such political advantages. 
The loan of the present year has this special 
feature of evil promise. It does not even pro- 
fess to be the last of a long series. On the con- 
trary, om the very face of the application it is 
shown to be a mere loan on account; not pro- 
viding for the floating debt, which is only re- 
duced by about a third—not even providing for 
the expenseof the re-organisation of the army—in 
ers ae but give temporary and partial 
relief. Temporary relief, at the cost of permanent 
and intolerable burden. So long as M. Fould 
was at the head of the finance department—so 
long, indeed, as application to that able financier 
to take office on his own terms, in case of need, 
was possible—France was always in a state of 
hopeful expectancy as to her finance. If revenue 
did not meet income this year, it would do so, it 
was anticipated, next year; if not, certainly not 
later than the year after next the equilibrium 
would be established. For the first time this 
promise has now disappeared. Loan this year 
does not mean no loan next year. Quite the 
contrary. The revenue of this year being insuf- 


of the century. How far will it go? The tele- 


Cambray Digny 
than 574,000,000 lire of ecclesiastical 


the forced currency. He deemed it n 


taxes.” The actual amount of the Charch pro- 


form. The evaporation of this noble property 
into a miserable contribution towards the deficit 
of only a couple of years, is one of the most 
striking and appalling lessons of modern national 
finance. 


We have been almost alone in the English 


press in calling, and repeatedly calling, the at- 
tention of our readers to that which, in our de- 


property 
were available to remove the deficit of 1868 and | but the 


the property of the Church. Such a boon, or obtained. This important i 

: . ot 5 quality of reproduc. 
such a robbery, call it as we like, should have tiveness, the facility of its calitseiing, and the 
extinguished extreme poverty for the remainder readiness with which the ground may be turned 


to irrigation purposes, render the adoption of 


makes answer as we write :—* Count the grass crop by far the most profitable. Where 
demonstrated that not more /a root is cultivated, the judicious application of 


sewage may be attended by immense benefit ; 
mat | crop cannot be repeated, nor can the 
liquid, which is at all times flowing, be regularly 


therefore, to meet the deficit of 1869 by new administered even during the one growth. Con- 


sequently, although arable Jands may be made 


perty has never yet been clearly known. Eighty | accessory to the utilization of sew , and thus 
millions sterling was spoken of as a low estimate | reap considerable advantage, vada adil alone 
when the idea of seizure first assumed a definite | can be relied upon to develop to the fall extent 


its true commercial value. 

Cereals are not adapted for beneficial cultiva- 
tion by methodical or regular irrigation, as, gene- 
rally speaking, the climate of England contains 
of itself too much humidity, without artificial 
addition. It is in fine dry climates, under an 
unclonded sky, that the soil gives forth the finest 
crops of wheat and other grains; whereas, on 





liberate opinion, is the first Earopean question | the contrary, universal experience has shown 
of the day. Even war itself, uncertain in its | that the richest pasture-lands are found under a 
outbreak, is now for the most part brief in its moist eky. Moisture in a cold country is indica- 
fury, and chiefly injurious, in its permanent tive of a temperature comparatively mild and 
effects, by the increase of debt which it it in- | equable; and a mild temperature, with moisture, 
volves. The steady, certain, and rapid increase promotes the rapid growth of grasses ; it is cer- 
of public debt menaces more unavoidable general tain, moreover, that the grasses most rich in 
distress, and probable internal convulsion, all over nutritive properties, especially in milk-producing, 


Europe. In Paris the minds of men are now be- 
coming fixed on this feature of the political situa- 
tion ofthe day. Four pamphlets have appeared 
within the month of March, grim satires upon 
the “ inspired” and feeble “‘ Titres de la Dynastie 
Napoléonienne.” The last of these publications, 


Grand Livre, or record of the public debt, distri- 
bates the burden between the successive Go- 
vernments of France in startling proportions. 
Eleven per cent. alone was incurred by the old 
régime, Three per cent. by the Parliamentary 
Government of the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy, Eleven per cent. by the First and 
Second Republics, and Seventy-five per cent. by 
the First and Second Empire! 


an examination by M. Achille Mercier, of the | 


| are those of rapid growth. In putting sewage- 
manure in regular quantities on corn lands, you 
are supplying proper ingredients in a too diluted 
'form; in bestowing it, in like manner, upon 
' grass lands, you are supplying these same ingre- 
dients in their most beneficial form. 
| Still, there are occasions when every crop 
may derive benefit from a timely application of 
| Sewage, as when in tender growth, after a pro- 
| tracted period of drought, it would have the 
‘same invigorating effect as a shower of rain, be- 
sides a certain manurial power. The dressings 
| in these cases must be very light, and carefully 
' administered; and where the crop has attained 
any weight, and the use of the hose and jet ren- 
| dered hurtfal, special preparation of the ground 


The attempt is now being made to galvanize | will be required, an expense which may weigh 


ficient to pay the outgoings, including the in-/ into artificial life the failing attractions of the so heavily as to take away the profit. If, how- 
terest on former loans, 18,480,0001. is borrowed foreign loan market, and the most unusual ever, by a very flat system of catch-work, at 
to stop the gap, and to increase by the additional | profit, upon paper, is promised to those who will | slight cost, sewage is thus brought into use 
interest which the tax-payer has to provide the | take shares in a species of consolidated foreign upon cereal crops, undoubted benefit will accrue 


burdens on the already insufficient revenue of 
next year. 

There is one set-off to this gloomy picture—a 
picture which is by no means that of France 
alone, but which more or less accurately repre- 
sents the state of affairs over the greater part of 
the European continent. The property of the 
French railways will ultimately revert to the 
State. In 1865 the net revenue derived from 
the railways was 12,500,0001. The augmenta- 
tion of the gross revenue during the past year 
was a little over 2,000,0001. Thus, if the French 
national debt could be kept within the limits 
which it attained in 1865, there is reason to 
hope that by the year 1955 the whole burden of 
the Rente would be removed from the shoulders 
of the tax-payer and provided for by the self- 
collected revenue of the railways. 

It is rather a long period to wait. There is 
that amount of hope in the distance; but what 
a distance! How does experience in other 
countries tell us that the expected benefit may 
be discounted before it arrives? As it is, if the 
present rate of increase of the French debt be 
maintained, a sum equal to the whole capital 
represented by shares and debentures will be 
added to the existing debt within thirty years. 
Within the ninety years at the expiration of 
which the French nation is to enter on the pro- 
prietary enjoyment of its railway revenue, three 
times the total amount of the entire railway 
capital will have been borrowed to make both 
ends meet. The hope and comfort of 1955 is 
therefore somewhat cold. 

The inadequacy of godsends to restore the 
balance of national income and expenditure is 
being illustrated even as we write. The vast 
and lucrative property of the Church, in the 
former kingdom of the Two Sicilies, has just 
been cast into the seething cupola of Italian de- 
ficit. What is a network of railways in com- 
parison to that long accumulating and fertile 
estate—the harvest reaped by the clergy, where 
their inflaence was most irresistible, in the very 
garden of Europe? Wherever you see a spot 
specially favoured ty nature, rich in the heaviest 
growth of grapes, shaded by the loftiest stone 
pines, dark with arcades of trees, or 
glittering with the silvery foliage of the olive, 
throug bout Southern Italy, you may be sure it is 


loan company. It is, of course, possible that 
among a number of foreign indebted Govern- 
ments some may continue to meet their engage- 
ments for a year or two longer than others. 
Any man who thinks it wise and safe to invest 
money so as to obtain a promised or even an 
incipient return of 15 or 20 per cent. can gene- 
rally find the means of doing so. There is a 
west-end discount market in which such rates 
are current, no less than on the foreign begging 
markets. But we cannot too distinctly repeat 
that, unless some vast revolution occur in Eu- 
ropean finance, the cessation of the payment of 
dividends on the national debt of Europe is, 
with few exceptions, a question of time alone. 
And when the crash comes in one State, it is not 
very likely that neighbouring stocks will be 
permanently stable. We have called attention 
in these pages to the rapid growth of the metro- 
polis of Evgland—a fact unparalleled in the 
march of European civilization. London doubles 
her size in forty years. The debt of Imperial 
France laughs at the slow progress of the 
London builders. It has more than doubled 
itself in fifteen years. Vive la dette! 








ON THE UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE 
BY IRRIGATION.* 


The Crop.—From the principle and conditions 
of sewage irrigation, its peculiar fitness for the 
cultivation of grass lands has long since been 
definitively settled, and hitherto there has been 
discovered no other crop which so fully repays 
its application, or which, indeed, can receive 
beneficially the whole year round, the constant 
flow of the liqnid. We find, therefore, in all 
those districts where the systematic utilization 
of sewage is being carried out, grass, in many 
varieties, is the staple product. Other crops 
must arrive at a mature growth ere they can be 
reaped with profit; but with grass it is not so; 
it may be cut with advantage in a green state, 
and so disposed of ; or, again, it may be eaten on 
the ground at various stages of growth, and by 
these means several successive crops may be 








* See pp. 146, 168, 203, and 222, ante, 


during a dry season. 

The almost universal application of the sewage 
irrigation principle has been illustrated by a re- 
markable series of experiments at the works of the 
Metropolitan Sewage Company, at Lodge Farm, 
near Barking, which have been fulfilled upon 
so extensive a scale as to be deemed conclusive. 
The land is of the poorest kind, the gravelly sub- 
soil coming up to the surface in many places. 
Of this soil, about sixty acres was in 1866 pre- 
pared for irrigation, partly by the system of 
bed-work, and partly by catch - work, — no 
fertilising material of any description having 
been previously applied, with the exception of 
| the harrowing in, here and there, of a thin and 
|patchy coat of rye-grass of the past season. 
The results are described as being nothing less 
than wonderful.* On one piece, eight or ten 
tons per acre of rye-grass were cut early in 
April, ten or twelve tons were cut in the middle 
of May, and twelve tons again in the week ending 
Jane 22nd. This was sown in the August of the 
preceding year. Another small piece adjoining, 
which had been in potatoes, was sown in 
September, and did not yield the first cutting 
antil early in May, when it produced not less 
than sixteen tons per acre; after which, in the 
week ending June 22nd, it produced a crop of 
fifteen tons to the acre. This is stated to have 
received 4,000 tons of sewage per acre. Froma 
very poor gravelly slope, seven acres in extent, 
upon which was poured 2,400 tons of sewage to 
the acre, twenty-five tons of grass was taken in 
‘two cuttings. Mangel-wurzel, potatoes, lucerne, 
‘flax, and wheat were all remarkably luxuriant 
‘under certain applications of sewage. On two 
| parts of a poor field of wheat the plant was 
| strong and thick, with ears plentiful and large, 
‘the only explanation of the difference being that 
here during the early growth of the crop three 
or four slight dressings of sewage had been 
administered. 

In this way Alderman Mechi has found sewage 
to be good for every kind of crop, and as & 
special preparation for subsequent crops.¢ For 
when the i ients of fertility may not forth- 
with be utilised by the plant, the soil retains 








* Agricultural Gazette, July, 1867. 
¢ Rep. Met, Sewage, 1864: 3338, 3400 
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them until required. A very clear illustration 
of the expediency of treating wheat crops with 
sewage in their earlier stages of growth was 
given in evidence by Mr. J. Dales. Daring 
seven years that gentleman applied nothing but 
sewage to a field of ten acres, which returned 
crops of wheat of unusual quality and quantity, 
yearly increasing, so that the last year’s crop 
was the best. The application was regulated 
during two or three months every year.* We 
are also given to understand by Baron Liebig 
that in the Commune of Oligheim, near Rastadt, 
in Salzburg, sandy, unproductive soil was con- 
verted by the application of sewage into flourish- 
ing cornfields.¢ The Earl of Essex, experiment- 
ing upon sewage, marked out two adjoining 
acres in the centre of a field of wheat, to one of 
which he applied 270 tons of sewage, and to the 
other none. On being reaped, it was found that 
the first acre returned a value of wheat in excess 
of the second amounting to 31. 1s. 6d., or 23d. 
per ton of sewage applied.t 

The above cited examples of the successful 
utilisation of sewage in grain cultivation are too 
numerous and consistent to be considered as ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; and, although the 
more important of them have not been sub- 
jected to the conclusive test of time, yet they 
afford a very good primd facie proof that few 
circumstances exist in which this manurial 
agent may not be utilised advantageously, either 
alone or as an accessory. It must be understood 
with reference to cereals, that no such quanti- 
ties as have been instanced at Barking in the 
growth of ryegrass can be applied. It is gene- 
rally held that a free and constant application of 
diluted manure tends more to the increase of 
straw than of the grain itself. 

Marcite, or Italian ryegrass and clover, has 
been found by experience, both here and on the | 
Continent, to be peculiarly adapted for irriga- 
tion, and it is therefore preferred to all other 


food for live stock in the shape of sewage-grown 
rye-grass must inevitably lead to the stoppage 
of foreign importation, and ultimately to the 
restoration of corn-lands to their original pur- 
poses, manures of every kind being brought 
down in value. All the irrigation farms in the 
neighbourhood of large towns are stocked with 
cattle, which, as bas already been said, are 
reared in fine condition, producing the richest 
milk and the finest flavoured butter.* It is 
possible also that the making of hay by artificial 
means may soon be introduced as an efficient 
auxiliary. 

On the cultivation of rye-grass, the land must 
be broken up aud sown every three years. If 
this be neglected, a steady diminution of crop 
may be anticipated. 

In summing up the advantages derived by the 
crop from sewage irrigation, the exceeding value 
of the temperature it presents must not be 
omitted. It is a consideration of no meaa im- 
portance, that in a country like England, whose 
climate is bleak and uncertain, we have st our 
disposal a vast supply of liquid manure, which, 
while it is rich in all the elements of vegetable 
food, comprehends also the quality of regular 
temperature, so that in winter as in summer, 
nay, even when the snow is on the ground, the 
process of vegetable growth may be uninter- 
rupted. And in the colder weather, when its effect 
is enbanced in value, thistemperature rises in pro- 
portion as it is needed,—a result, due no doubt 
to the more habitual use, at that season, of hot- 
water for household purposes. Conversely, when 
the temperature of the atmosphere passes & 
certain limit of heat, that of sewage has a 
grateful and cooling effect on thesoil. In refer- 
ence to this subject, Mr. Latham says :—-“‘ From 


/an experiment made during the winter of 1864 


upon the irrigated fields of South Norwood, and 
carried out during a period of severe frost, he 
was enabled to cultivate a crop of rye-grass 





crops for this purpose. It is naturally of a rapid, | 
Juxnriant growth, and most readily avails itself 
of the fertilising properties of sewage. So ex- 
traordinary is this facility that it hes been 
credibly asserted that as much as 100 tons of 
Italian rye-grass per acre has been reached in a_ 
single year, while of ordinary grasses the quan- | 
tity has reached 30 or 40 tons.§ With solid 

mauure we have the authority of Mr. Lawes that | 
12 tons is the maximum quantity in ordinary | 
grasses ||; but the most remarkable fact in con- | 
nexion with this wonderful luxuriance of growth | 
is that, according to the analysis of Professor 

Way, grasses irrigated with sewage contain 100 | 
per cent more meat-making matter than grasses | 
not so irrigated. Experience, too, has shown 
that the milk from cattle fed on this grass pro- | 
duces far more and fiver butter than usual, and | 
is consequently in much greater demand. The! 
old fallacy, therefore, that forced growths pro- | 
duce thinness and insipidity in the article grown | 
is thus once more signally refuted. 

The fact that hitherto rye-grass alone has | 
been found to possess this uncommon property | 
of beneficially utilising sewage the whole year 
round, has been cited by the opponents of 
sewage irrigation as a fatal drawback to that | 


system. It is asked,—Where is the market for normal purity. 


such enormous quantities of a single product to. 
be found, supposing that the whole of the town | 
sewage of this country were to be applied to its 
growth ? It is asserted that such a market does 
not exist. This assertion cannot be maintained. 
There has been of late years a charge laid 
against English agriculturalists of a tendency to 
curtail the cultivation of the wheat plant and 
extend the cultivation of pasture. Hach year | 
finde the extent of corn-lands decreasing through 
the high prices of manures and other causes, | 
while the production of live stock increases. 
Every year the burthen of foreign importation 
grows heavier, as well in cattle as in corn; but 
far more seriously in the latter than in the 
former. Whatever tends to lessen this grievous 
burthen should be pursned with energy, and 
every discovery in agricultural science should 
be received as another step regained towards 
national solvency. The immense production of 





* Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 3766-70. The first crop 
scarcely paid Mr. Dales, as it yielded only 3} quarters per 
—_ at the seventh year he six quarters and one 
sac. 


t Rep. Met. Sewage, App. p. 346. It would appear, 
however (see Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry, p. 
273), that the sewage here referred to was excrementitious 
matter alone. 

Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: App. p. 346. 





Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 2575. 
Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 2579. 
< Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: app. p. 345, 


gn. 


Sewage: App., p. 345. 


which was only sown in the early part of the 
month of November, and when measured at 
Christmas in the same year the plant was found 
to be 6 in. in height, and was then growing 


luxuriantly ; and during the following year that 


crop was cut six times, the last of which was 
within one week of Christmas-day, 1865. The 
first crop measured 35 in. in height; the second, 
40 in.; the third, 42 in.; the fourth, 32 ia.; the 
fifth, 34 in.; the sixth, 14 in.; the total length 
produced, 187 in., which realised 401. per acre.” + 

Mr. Lathem’s tables referring to the tempera- 
ture of sewage at Croydon and Norwood, show 
that during the months of February, March, and 
April, 1865, while the temperature of the 
atmosphere varied from 32° to 67°, the variation 
of the temperature of the sewage at the outfall 
was only between 483° and 55°; giving in the 
former case a difference of 35°, and in the latter 
a difference of 64°. 


Sanitary Effects of Sewage Irrigation. 


As to the Purification of our Water Supply.— 
In treating of the question of the utilization of 
sewage, we must always recur to the pre-eminent 
consideration to which it has reference, namely, 
the restoration of our riverine waters to their 
If we make, then, a brief 
inquiry into what has actually resulted in this 
respect, we shall thereby be enabled to arrive 
at a proper conclusion as to the purifying effect 
which irrigation has, or is supposed to have, upon 
the sewage of towns, and, correlatively, upon 
thosecurrents which heretofore have been infected 
by the infusion of such sewage matters. If it be 
proved that, after sewage has been applied to the 
land, by a process harmless in itself and at no 
impracticable expense, the residue—that is, the 
great volume of water by which the ingredients 
of fertility are transported—goes to swell the 





* “TI cut my grass several times a year, winter and 
summer, and it is preferred by cattle to any other, and as 
they milk better, and are in a better condition than when 
fed on anything else, I sell to all the cowkeepers in the 
neighbourhooa ; and what is very singular that, although 
rincerpest has been raging im the neighbourhood, not a 
single beast fed on sewage grass has been attacked,”~- 
Letter of Mr. Samuel Cousirs to Mr. Latham, September 
29, 1866. Leam. Congress Papers, p. 145. Mr. Cousins 
is the lessee of the South Norwood Sewage. 

On this subject the Earl of Essex writes,—‘‘ Doubts 
have been raised as to the fattening properties of sewaged 
Italian rye-grass. I have bad 13 bullocks 2} years old 
feeding entirely and solely on cut rye- in the yard a! 
the summer, never having an ounce of cake or corn since 
they were born, and have sold some of them for nearly 
201. a piece, Better or fatter beasts, full of inside fat, 
could not be wished for, which is proved “4 the eagerness 
of the butchers to have six which Foeuta .—Rep. Met. 


+ Leamington Congress Papers, p. 142. 


“ Fa read before the Society of Engineers, April, 


bulk of our water supply in a pure state, there 
is needed no farther demonstration of the 
expediency of adopting such @ process in all 
convenient situations. For by no other means 
has this been accomplished. So important is 
this point, that i ive of commercial 
return, or, further, even if such process were 
conducted at a certain pecuniary loss, the laws 
of public health determine it to be our bounden 
daty to promote its universal adoption until a 
better substitute be found. 

At Croydon, after a litigation costing 10,0001., 
and after every conceivable expedient had been 
resorted to, the Board was absolutely compelled 
to have recourse to irrigation; and the river 
Wandle—the fouling of which originated so 
many lawsuits with the conservators, and ulti- 
mately proved of immense benefit to the cause— 
now receives the sewage water in as pure a state 
as clear river water ordinarily is, so that the fish 
in the stream come close up to the outlet, and 
have been found within it.* The engineer states 
that the water after purification is purer than 
that supplied by many metropolitan companies, 
and gives the following figures :— 

Water supplied to towns contains 

Of solid matter ......cccersreesseees 21 grains per gall, 

Sewage Contains ..........cccccereseeeee 39 yy o 

Sewage after utilisation contains 23f ,, * 

From this it appears that the amount of solid 
matter in a gallon of purified sewage water is 
but two grains in excess of the solid matter con- 
tained in the same quantity of the ordinary 
water supplied for human consumption. 

Against this, however, it must be stated that 
an analysis of the sewage of Edinburgh before 
and after irrigation, made for the late Mr. 
Smith, of Deanstone, recorded very different re- 
sults; that whereas, before irrigation the sewage 
contained in the gallon 224 grains in suspension, 
and 87 grains in solution, after being passed five 
successive times over the soil, it contained but 
two grains in suspension and 72 grains in solu- 
tion; thus showing that while the abstraction of 
the suspended matters was almost complete, 
only 16 per cent. of the matter in solution was 
taken away.{ 

The apparent inconsistency between the results 
of Croydon and those at Edinburgh is capable of 
a very simple explanation. At Croydon the 
mode of application has been reduced to a com- 
paratively perfect system, under the supervision 
of an engineer whose name has been justly iden- 
tified with the progress of sewage irrigation. At 
Edinburgh there is no system. The sewage is 
in the hands of certain owners of land, by whom, 
or by whose tenants, it is applied by a very 
rough system of catchwork, with such prodigal 
profusion that in many cases it passes off in a 
flood without the slightest percolation into the 
soil, and in a perfectly discoloured state. Evi- 
dence to this effect was given by Mr. Lawes, who 
certainly can be suspected of no undue prejudice 
in favour of sewage irrigation.§ 

The degree of purity which has been obtained 
at Croydon must, therefore, be admitted as a 
practical illastration, capable of further improve- 
ment, of what can be effected by sewage irriga- 
tion, wen vonducted in a careful and scientific 
manner. When this result iscompared with the 
results of all other methods of purification 
hitherto tried, many of which have absorbed a 
serious proportion of the rates annually levied 
for sanitary purposes, it cannot be rejected as 
doubtful or in any way unsatisfactory, and may 
be reasonably accepted as a valuable solution 
of the most important item in the sewage 
difficulty. The endless variety of cireumstances 
in which our populous districts are placed may 
no doubt prove a barrier to the universal adop- 
tion of irrigation as a remedy. Yet an im- 
partial estimate of its merits and demerits 
cannot fail t~ leave a well-grounded impression 
that it is destined to take the foremost place in 
~ progress of agricultural and sanitary re- 
‘orm. 

The powerful chemical action of arable land 
in decomposing and absorbing the dissolved 
constituents of liquid manure has been long 
known to agriculturists, and such a thing as its 
draining off in a violently discoloured state after 
percolation through an arable stratum is un- 
known under proper management. Liebig says, 
“ Diluted liquid manure, of deep brown colour 
and strong smell, filtered through arable soil, 
flows off colourless and inodorous; and not 





t ey the ta, roves ia pril, 1968 
aper ‘ore Bociety of Engineers, A = 
wtcee Congress Poe, pp. 214-215, Mr, Ban- 
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§ Rep. Met, Sewage, 1964, 4,696, 
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merely does it lose its smell and colour, but the 


ammonia, potash, and phosphoric acid which it 
holds in solution ee eee 


pletely withdrawn from it by the soil, and this 
in a far greater degree than by charcoal.” * 
Concerning the 8 direct action of the 


roots of living plants upon the i 
matter in sewage, there has existed and still 
exists, no small confusion. W: it 
stated that soil alone will not deprive water of 
substances thus held by it, but that the living 
organization of plants is meeded to effect a 
chemical change in the sewage. A few words 
will dispose of this somewhat prevalent error. 
The soil alone is the m 
chemical transformation of manure is effected, 
and the themselves have no inherent 
power to chemically dissolve and imbibe their 
food-constituents. To again quote an eminent 
authority: “ A plant is not, like an animal, 
endowed with special organs to dissolve the food, 
and make it ready for . This prepara- 
tion of the nutriment is assigned by another law 
to the fraitfal earth itself, which in this respect 
discharges the fanction performed by the sto- 
mach and intestines of animals.” + 

We see, therefore, that the suckers or root- 
fibres of ordinary plants can only absorb their 
nutrition through the digestive medium of the 
earth,—a process than which nothing can be 
more natural. The reason why the roots of 
growing plants have a tendency to facilitate the 
purification of sewage does not then lie in its 
capacity to deal directly with the dissolved 
matter it contains, but in the fact that as rapidly 
as the particles of earth assimilate the manurial 
elements, the plant in turn assimilates them to 
itself in their transmuted form, and thus pre- 
serves the land from becoming physically over- 
charged. <A very pointed fact illustrative of this 
property of soil is, that upon lands where sewage 
irrigation is carried on it is found that the first 
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ception of the perfectness to which scientific 
drainage may be carried, and of the quickened 
action of the soil under its influence, or who 
know from experience the effect of irrigation 
upon town sewage, such wild prognostications 
can only excite an emotion of unmixed wonder 
that men professing to be followers of science 
may be so blinded by prejudice as thus to pro- 
claim their i . But as there are many 
who, while taking a lively interest in this sub- 
ject, are not enabled by their own scientific or 
professional knowledge to refute or estimate at 
its true worth the value of these statements, 
some little examination into thia matter will not 
be amiss. 

Sewage in a stagnant and putrid state, and 
sewage flowing freshly and rapidly on tothe area 
of absorption, are two very different things. The 
former gives forth foul emanations ; the latter is 





without perceptible smell, and is perfectly harm- 
less. A handful of sewage-water, such as is | 
delivered on the crop in irrigation farms, may | 
be held to the nostrils without any appreciable | 
inconvenience. As in every condition of water, | 
sewage, if allowed to accumulate and stagnate 
in any quantity, either in reservoirs or in ill- | 
conditioned sewers, turns to putridity, and be- | 
comes dangerously offensive; but in the case of 
irrigation it is not so. The liquid rapidly tra- | 
verses evenly laid pipes or brick culverts, and is | 
poured down to its destination in a perfectly | 
fresh state.* It is then passed through the soil— | 
a natural deodorizer of the most efficient kind ; | 
and under proper management, as soon as decom- | 
position sets in, the offensive particles are assimi- | 
lated to the soil and the plant. When this process | 
has taken place, the special system of drainage | 
before mentioned relieves the moistened soil 
from all‘superfiuous water and danger of satura- 
tion. By this means, therefore, of incessant 
motion or circulation, the fluid is never brought | 
to a stagnating ‘condition; all concentration of | 


were intended for actual execution, or such 
restorations as might reasonably be expected to 
assume some ical form; for thus almost 
the whole of the exhibits in the British Archi. 
teetural Court were of a character which showed 
that the every-day considerations of site, cost, 
materials, &c., had in a measure ruled the design. 

Of an exactly opposite character were the 
exhibits, generally speaking, of France and the 
rest of the world,—a circumstance which we 
could not but greatly regret at the time. The 
scope thus afforded for magnificence and castle- 
building in the air, by ignoring all these practi- 
cal considerations, was too wide, and offered a 
temptation too strong for the imagination of any 
artist to resist ; and, consequently, an immense 
number of drawings in illustration of “ pro 
jects” not likely ever to be realized were con- 
tributed by all these exhibitors. While no one 
would wish to restrain the grand ideas of an 
architect under such circumstances, no one 
would argue that designs so produced were cal- 
culated to show the practicability or the real 
living value of the art so represented. Of 
course, in a still less degree, would mere acade- 
mic studies, or fancied restorations of ancient 
tombs, or the ruined temples of Classic times, be 
likely to show the state of modern architecture, 
Yet this representation of modern art was surely 
the chief if not the sole object of the exhibition, 
except, perhaps, in the inner circle, devoted to 
the history of labour, where drawings of ancient 
buildings might not have been ont of place. 

In a table compiled by the hon. secretary, 
Mr. C.F. Hayward, it is seen that Great Britain 
alone exhibited more than twice the number of 
designs for actual execution exhibited by all the 
rest of the world put together; and, with this 
remarkable fact before us, we think we may 
fairly congratulate the committee on the result 
of their labours, and award them our thanks for 
their perseverance, without which we are assured 


crop after the winter season is the heaviest, | offensive gases is effectually avoided; and the individuals could not have contributed suf- 


showing that during the non-period of growth of | 
plants the soil retains the enriching elements of 
sewage. 

At Norwood, the results have equalled those 
at Croydon ; and at Aldershott Camp, where a 


state of the atmosphere is such that hardly the 
faintest odour can be detected during the sum- | 
mer months. So, on the green slopes of high- | 
lying pastures, the pure water falling from the 


ficiently to vindicate the position which we 
are arrogant enough to assume for Great Britain 
in the art of architecture. 

Further, by comparative figures, it is seen 


clouds in great abundance enriches the soil and that the Royal Academy and the Architectural 


strengthens the herbage, passing off the land | 





Chancery injanction was procured against the 
fouling of the river by the precipitation process, 
no water is more fit for drinking purposes. At. 
Rugby, where the operations from beginning to 


end were grossly mismanaged, the ground being 


harmlessly ; while the same water falling upon | 


Exhibition were not the less teeming with draw- 
ings, for all this drain on the resources of the 


a flat, boggy, retentive soil, creates a swamp and profession; and it must be further remembered 


endangers human life. Accordingly, the argu- | 
ment that the manipulation of town sewage | 


that three times as many drawings as were sent 
to Paris were of necessity rejected for want of 


at one time parched and at another drowned, | under irrigation is likely to engender baneful space, and that the profession generally was too 


Mr. Walker has stated that, with proper treat- 


effects is destitute of foundation. It is only | 


much occupied with several unusually great and 


ment, the water went off in a clear state, | when its impurities are found in drinking-water, important competitions to give any time to the 
although, when drowned and reduced to the or when the gases they exhale are dangerously preparation of special drawings for the Paris 


condition of a morass, the land of course allowed | 
the sewage to waste.t The result of similar 

injudicious treatment at Edinburgh has already 

been described, and to this cause are invariably 

traced parallel results elsewhere. 

The fact, therefore, that land possesses the pro- 
perty of restoring impure waters to their former 
purity, by retention of the organic and inorganic 
matter they contain, may be said to be fully 
established; and in the present uncertain state 
of oar water-supply, the accomplishment of this 
pete be held as of less than national 

n 


As to its Influence upon the Atmosphere. 

_ Amongst the many attempts to prove the 
inefficiency of sewage irrigation to meet its 
Sanitary requirements, the opponents of this 
system have taken their stand upon the argu- 
ment, that the constant presence of so large a 
volume of impure fluid, as in the case of the 
sewage of a large city must inevitably tend to 
corrupt the whole of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and engender the baneful effects of 
malaria and other swamp fevers. We are 
warned, in prophetic diction, that rinderpest, 
and new and portentous diseases in mankind, 
will be the unfailing concomitants of sewage 
irrigation, as well as aggravated forms of typhus 
and other maladies but too well known ; and it 
is plainly pointed out that in movement 
in this direction we are but blindly preparing a 
Scourge for our own backs, in the shape of a 
pestilent swamp, fated, like the Campanian 
marshes of ancient Rome, to decimate the land.§ 

To those who have anything like a just con- 


* “ Natural Laws of Husbandry,” p. 67 

t “ Natural Laws of Husbandry,” Zz 114, 

; me a Rowan 1864: 3628 to 3632, 
ughout the ington Congress papers, there 
kis — be found a multitude of vague assertions of this 
Ai » none of which are su ed by substantial evidence. 
letter from Mr, Samuel ins, lessee of the farm at 








exalted by fermentation, that the presence 
sewage is to be feared.t+ M. P. 








TWELVE MONTHS AGO. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. | 


We are reminded of the bustle and excite- 
ment of this time last year—of expectation dis- 
appointed, of hopes raised only to be dashed, 
of longings unfualfilled—which accompanied the 
opening of the Great Exhibition of 1867 at Paris, 
by the appearance of the Report of the Paris 
Exhibition Architectural Committee, which has | 
now closed its labours, not without some gleams | 
of sunshine to enliven its last hours. 

And, indeed, it would be a pity to let the 
whole remembrance of this last great display 
pass away without some lesson drawn from the 
event, at atime not too remote to notice some 
of the details of the picture in a mere general 
retrospect, nor too near to prevent any compre- 
hensive view by the close proximity of detail. 

So we gladly recur to the document before us, 
or, rather, to the events to which it refers, espe- 
cially as it shows most clearly and distinctly 
that in the art of architecture at least Great 
Britain was not behind in the exhibition of works 
of artistic and constructive building that indi- 
cate in a way no mere architectural studies can do 
the practical importance of the art, and the posi- 
tion which it occupies amongst us at the present 
day. Speaking now of group 1 alone (Fine Art— 
“ Architectural Designs and Models’), we may 
say it was a wise resolution of this committee 
which limited the selection of drawings at first, 
when space was valuable, to such designs as 





* «« From the time of using the closet at any icula 
house in the town, the time occupied by the contevts in 
passing through the drains, through the straining beds, 
and out again into the river, varies from @ minimum of 
four hours to a maximum of six hours.” —Mr, B. Latham, 





Leam. Congress Papers, p. 151. 





South Norw lainly demonstrates the slight 
tion of och stuteleontne--See p. 145, 


b t To be continued, 


of Exhibition. 


We must refer our readers to the report itself 
for the how, and the why, and the wherefore, as 
to photography being added at the last moment, 
and eventually hung in out-of-the-way places 
amongst ironwork, tiles, and furniture; but, 
while lamenting the result, we must not forget 
the exigencies of the case, and how difficult it is 
for the executive of any exhibition to suit the 
various and often extravagant requirements of 
exhibitors to the dire necessities of limited time 
and space. 

Forgetting, then, most of the little troubles 
now over, we may fix our minds upon the lesson 
before us, and draw from the result consolation 
for the disappointments of the commencement. 
Turning to the list of awards, we see no reason 
to complain of the want of appreciation on the 
part of the jury of the British Exhibition ; for 
do we not see that the fortunate Mr. Waterhouse 
obtained a grand prize for his Manchester 
Aseize Courts, consisting of a special bronze 
medal, with the substantial addition of 100 of 
those ordinary gold medals, called Napoleons ; 
while besides, to Mr. W. H. Lynn, to the late 
Capt. Fowke, and to Mr. E. M. Barry, were 
awarded gold, silver, and bronze medals respec- 
tively ? Thus wemay fairly congratulate Archi- 
tecture on obtaining a far greater proportion 
of the awards than were obtained by the sister 
arts in the adjoining galleries; and we under- 
stand no honourable mentions were permitted in 
connexion with the Fine Arts. . 

The Department at South Kensington also 
deserves the thanks of the profession for its care 
in forwarding and returning all the drawings, 
and for the offer of the loan of frames where 
required, as well as for the organization of the 
preliminary exhibition ; although, to say the 
truth, some disappointment was naturally felt 
at the lateness of the arrangements of the draw- 
ings at Paris, notwithstanding that this prelimi- 
nary exhibition was closed in January. The 
desire also to produce a catalogue on the 1st of 
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April, although most of the drawings not being | varying greatly, yet each may be good in itself, 
hung were put away out of sight, lest the | have peculiar beauties, and be subject to certain 
emperor should see the incompleteness of the | definite principles of art. 3 
Exhibition, led to some ludicrous mistakes inthe| The earliest architecture we have, Egyptian, 
list, calculated to keep up the due observance |is peculiarly instructive on all these points. 
of All Fools’ Day; but, upon the whole, the | The religion of Egypt led toa peculiar disposition 
result may be deemed satisfactory, even if it | in plan, combining the temple, the palace, and the 
lead to the resolve to do better next time. |tomb. Their climate compelled, above all things, 
But it is not only architects’ designs in the| shade. A cloudless sky, a sun approaching the 
shape of drawings and models that seem to/| vertical, rendered the hypethral arrangements 
have gained awards; for in the Art Manu-/|of the Greeks, and the bold fenestration of the 
factures Court as many as fifteen prizes or|Northerns, inapplicable. Their buildings had 
honourable mentions seem to have been/small openings for the direct admission of light 
achieved ; so that as the exhibitors numbered |immediately below their colossal architraves. 
about thirty, every other one, at least, may con- | Hence their illumination was chiefly by reflexion, 
gratulate himself on being recognised. It will | consequently neither high nor low relief would 
not be expected from what we have said in our | have been adequately appreciated. Their con- 
former criticisms on the objects exhibited in this | tours were, therefore, extremely simple, and 
court, that we agree entirely with the manner | their decoration depended on gigantic intagli, 
in which these awards have been distributed, | relieved by colour, forming the richest, most 
nor consider the right “exhibits,” to use the | harmonious,’and for its place, most consistent 
current phrase, always to have been chosen for | decoration applicable under the circumstances. 
this distinction ; but, upon the whole, the com- | Again, the system of decoration by intagli pro- 
mittee are probably justified in assuming a con- | tects the surface of the sculptured object, and 
gratulatory tone to their exhibitors. ensures its durability, while the extreme hard- 
Whether or not the whole result, however, in | ness of the granites and syenites, of which so 
this particular branch of their labours was | many Egyptian monuments are built, lends itself 
worthy of the extraordinary efforts required to to the sunk decoration, and opposes itself toa 
be used, and the numerous chances of misunder- | free treatment of relief. 
standing and risk of objectionable interference| Turning for a moment to a partly contem- 








with tradesmen and manufacturers, we must porary class of monuments we find an opposite 
leave the committee themselves, who surely |mode of treatment. 


sition of the composite form of the centaur to 
the individual form of the man. Still further 
and subtler contrasts are afforded between the 
lines of drapery and the nude as well as by the 
contrasted action of the — in each group, and 
their open action to avoid unnecessary com- 
plication, and throwing the shadows upon one 
another. The third mode of decoration, the 
Panathenaic frieze, was designed to meet quite 
other conditions. Placed beneath a relatively 
narrow portico, no direct light could reach it; 
the illumination was consequently wholly by 
reflection from the pavement. High relief was, 
therefore, out of the question ; the figures could 
neither be made to tell as in the pediment as 
light on a dark ground, nor as in the metopes as 
themselves casting shadows on the ground ; but 
the generally diffused light enabled the sculptor, 
by means of a skilful conventionalism, abun. 
dantly to tell his story. To do this, the outline 
of the figures next the ground does not sink or die 
into it, but cuts it at right angles,— that is, stands 
up vertically from the ground, and is even in 
some places undercut to get deeper shadow ; so 
that the general composition next the ground is 
indicated by a narrow but deep line of shadow. 
On the other hand, all the details within the 
outline are subordinated, the limbs against the 
figures, the figures against the horses, the dra- 
pery and the accessories are much less relieved 
than nature, so as to produce no shadows broad 


The Assyrian edifices enough or deep enough to interfere with the 


must have felt the burthen of them most, to “appear to have been abundantly lighted from main outline. In all good basso-relievo the parts 
judge; but we gather from the report that not-| above. Their purpose was chiefly civil; they nearest the spectator are least relieved ; those 
withstanding all drawbacks, they would at any | were neither temples nor tombs, but palaces; nearest the ground most relieved. In mezzo- 


similar future opportunity recommend a similar | while the material, a comparatively soft alabaster, | relievo, on the other hand—especially small 
course to be pursued,—of course with hopes of | readily yielded to the chisel : hence we find the objects like coins, vases, and decorations to be 


greater success ; but as the time is probably far walls covered with spirited scenes, in extremely 
distant when exhibiting art-manufacturers will low relief. The shadows projected would only 
have any opportunity of benefiting by the dis- | tell as broad black lines defining the main out- 
interested labours of a committee of British | line of the subject, whilst the minor details were 
architects subscribing their money to guarantee rendered more visible by means of colour. 
them against any distinctive failure, we may The conditions of Greek art differ wholly from 
safely leave the consideration of this subject for the preceding. The climate, though sunny 
the present. enough, is not the rainless sky of Egypt. True, 
At the same time we may remark upon the the chief monuments are temples; but the 
progress made—in the exhibition at least of cheerful mythology of the Greeks developed 
Architects’ Art Design—since the ’51 Exhibition, itself in a very opposite direction to the African 
when Pugin’s name alone stood prominently out nature worship; while their material leaves 
in bold relief as the designer of art-furniture, nothing to be desired, either as regards facility 
though of course rather of an ecclesiastical, and in receiving or durability in preserving the im- 
entirely of a Medizval, character. | pressions of the artist. Obviously, as well as 
In the ’62 Exhibition, a long list of names historically, the Greek decorative architecture 
connected with art-workmanship appear; and, was based upon an imitation of constructive 
row, in this ’67 display at Paris, almost every | forms, which fortunately afforded the requisite 
work of this special architectural art-manufac- | contrasts both of form and shadow to relieve the 
ture owes its design to some well-known archi- | sentiment of monotony. We can conceive, that 
tect. to a Greek a brick-built tenement would have 
The fact is in itself a justification to the com-| been weariness to the flesh; but he did not 
mittee in stating that they have done their best rest satisfied with the contrasts which his 
to “ vindicate the right of the architect to design, | constructive lines afforded; he needed them 
or control the design, of important adjuncts to bolder and more diversified, as well as more 
his ordinary work.” | subtle, and by degrees slowly he arrived 
Financially, it appears, that the chief portion at that perfection which we find in the Par- 
of the heavy expenses of this Art Manufactures ‘thenon. Here we have three separate modes 
Court (Group III.)—expenses which, let us say, of decoration:—First, the great group in the 
were most unduly increased by the want of tympanum of the pediment. The space to be 
system and arrangement on the part of theFrench | decorated is triangular, with a back-ground 
authorities, have been partially met by pro-rata of deep shadow: hence the sculptor arranged a 
subscriptions from the exhibitors themselves, but group of perfect statues entirely separate and 
not entirely so; and thus the dividend to be re- | detached from the back-ground, and telling as 
turned to the guarantors—thirty-four in number | lights against it. The massive treatment and 
~—thongh satisfactory in itself, leaves those gen- individuality of each personage insured the in- 
tlemen minus about three guineas each, as well | telligibility and distinctness of the parts. The 
as the time, trouble, and anxiety given to the bounding line of the architecture, especially its 
conduct of the whole business. triangular form, the absence of divisions, and 
the simplicity of the mouldings, gave unity to 
the whole group. The metopes have to fulfil 
other conditions. In lieu of a triangular pedi- 
ON ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE.* ment we have a long flank of many equal square 
spaces ; instead of a deep black back-ground, 
IMMEDIATELY that man has satisfied the neces- | a series of shallow recesses partly shaded by the 
sity for shelter, he seeks to relieve the sense of | cornice. A single composition would be out of 
monotony produced by his rude dwelling, by | place here; we therefore have a snite of inde- 
effecting a contrast of some kind, which he does | pendent groups. Detached statnes would pro- 
in one of three ways,—that of form, of light | ject beyond and interfere with the lines of the 
and shade, or of colour. At present our concern | architecture; we therefore have alto-relievos, 
is with the first two, and chiefly the second. He | strongly relieved against the back-ground, but 
is not, however, free to express his thought as/ attached thereto, and, instead of telling as 
to him shall seem good; he is limited by the/| lights against a dark ground, we have an infi- 
material conditions of the kind of edifice to be | nite number of high lights, half-lights, and 
decorated, the material he has at command, and | shadows projected on a ground mainly light. 
the climate he works under. Hence different | Again, in place of a triangular space, each me- 
styles of architecture and sytems of ornament, — is rectangular, bounded by the horizontal 
ines of the cornice and architrave, and the 
* h ; ; ; 7 . . ud . . 
Mr, Creay to the students of the Lambeth Schodl of art, | Vertical, lines of the triglyph: hence, in his 
on the occasion of the annual distribution of prizes, on the | 4i8position of the limbs of the several groups, 
the callection of cate formed by the lecturer's las father, | sible diagonal dicrotioge: or at laast inter meds 
o' e ather, | sible diagonal directions, or at least intermediate 
and recently presented to the Lambeth School of Art, between the vertical and horizontal, while an 


which is now rich in Roman art, but requires some addi- 
tional specimens of Greek and Mediseval work, 
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viewed closely,—greater relief is given to the 
hair, the ear, and generally to the parts nearest 
the eye, and less relief to the features and other 
parts nearest the ground. In coins this treat- 
ment has conduced greatly to their preservation, 
as we often see the hair and relieved parts have, 
by their projection, protected the features and 
more delicate portions. 

With the Greeks, although in the triple temple 
of Athene, Pandrosus, and Erectheus, the Ionic, 
and in other buildings the Corinthian order, 
attained great perfection, as is seen from these 
casts of the capitals and mouldings, yet the Doric 
undoubtedly attained the highest perfection. 
With the Romans it was otherwise: that eminently 
practical people cared more for the building itself, 
for its destination and suitability to their wants, 
than for its ideal perfection. Nor were they such 
good sculptors as the Greeks: hence they sought 
to relieve the monotony of their surfaces by giving 
greater force and enrichment to the strictly archi- 
tectural members, which these casts from Roman 
buildings abundantly exemplify. Even in these 
Greek feeling, or, at least, the principles of Greek 
art, are discoverable. Contrast the acanthus- 
leaves of the Temple at Tivoli with those of 
Jupiter Stator; the one is bladdery, swollen, 
inane,—in fact, my father believed them to be 
rather cores than finished leaves, and that sharp- 
ness was given by a stucco coat,—the other is 
sharp, bold, clear; the lobes se by deep 
shadows; the veinage of the leaf indicated by 
clear, sharp, fine lines. Compare again the endless 
diversity of the Greek with the tendency to me- 
chanical repetition of the Roman, beautiful as are 
some of the decorations of the friezes—Antoninus 
and Faustina, for example,—their repetition pro- 
duces on our minds a sense of the very monotony 
they were intended to relieve. The egg and 
tongue, in the contrast between the exquisitely 
rounded elliptical contour of the egg and the 
shdrply edged and pointed tongue, leaves nothing 
for the eye to desire; but how it wearies by its 
incessant repetition! Several of the Roman ex- 
amples of enriched bead and torus are in them- 
selves absolute perfection for their place and 
purpose; but all repetitive architectural orna- 
ment tends to produce a sense of weariness and 
monotony which the vitality of Greek and 
Medizeval sculpture entirely destroys. Not that 
the Romans had no sculptors, and very skilful 
ones, too; but their tastelessness was the death 
of their art. There never were two more won- 
derful monuments of man’s skill and ingenuity 
entirely misplaced than the Trajan and Antonine 
columns. Their archwological value is above 
all price; their artistic, nil. To design such a 
series of bas-reliefs and wind them spirally round 
a tall column, so that no human eye could pos- 
sibly read them, argues a perversion of right 
reason almost incredible. That the French 
should have repeated the greatest mistake a 





Roman architect ever made, is still more in- 


additional contrast was obtained by the oppo- | credible in so clear-sighted and artistic a people. 
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The merit of some of the bas-reliefs themselves 
ia very high, and a good opportunity is now 
afforded at South Kensington of observing their 
design and execution. 

The —_ night which, so far as art is con- 
cerned, followed the subversion of the Roman 
empire, is broken by the gleam which we derive 
from the growth of Byzantine art broadening 
joto full sunshine, as it ually communi- 
cates its influence to the West, and by that 
somewhat neglected, bat, for our present purpose, 
very illustrative derivative from it, viz., Sara- 
cenic. Here we have the same climate, the 
same materials, in Asia, Egypt, North Africa, 
and Spain; and yet all is changed. The 
prophet’s prohibition against the direct imita- 
tion of nature prevails through the wide extent 


of the empire of his successors; yet, in the 
hands of the skilful artists employed by them, 


so far from becoming a hindrance or impedi- 
ment, a new style of decoration, perfectly 
suitable to the faith, the climate, and the pur- 
pose of the Mussulman, is wrought out. No 
more instructive lesson can be given to the 
young artist than is afforded by the successful 
struggle with the limitations imposed on art by 
Mahommedanism. The limits imposed by Pro- 
testantism are often lamented by those confined 
within them; but surely, if ours be the purer 
faith, it ought to lead to greater results. Starting 
from the data bequeathed by the decaying Roman 
civilization, see how the Northman worked ont the 
problem how best to relieve the monotony of his 
buildings. His materials, his purpose, and his 
climate differ alike from Egyptian, Assyrian, or 
Greek. His materials are smaller, compelling 
the use of the arch; his climate leads him to 
look from within outwards. He has not yet the 
skill for representative sculpture, though his 
imagination is ever fertile and active. Hence 
his boldly-projecting corbel tables, supported 
by the admirably grotesque inventions of 
his imagination, his deep and elaborately en- 
riched doorways, the great feature of early 
Norman work,—both divisions of his architecture 
procuring the broad masses of shadow requisite 
to relieve the monotony which would otherwise 
result from his flat unbroken wall, or broken 
only by shallow buttresses. See then how he 
enlarges upon his shadows, how he surrounds 
his buildings with arcades, more or less deeply 
recessed, to get more and more shade, less and 
less unbroken wall; and how his entrance door 
recedes till we get the deep cavernous open- 
ings of Notre Dame, at Paris, literally over- 
flowing with the wealth of its decoration; and 
then observe how the architect has subordi- 
nated the parts to the whole. Nearest the 
eye the treatment is very low relief; shadow 
is not needed there; and as in the Parthenon 
frieze, the low relief is better read. As we 
mount towards the tympana of the porches, 
the relief boldens until in the range called the 
Galerie des Rois, far above the spectator’s eye, 
the sculptor displays his skill in separate 
detached figures—individual statues, in fact; 
while above these, again, nothing interferes 
with the severe simplicity of the constructive 
lines. Compared with the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, doubtless, thirteenth century art 
leaves much to be desired, but there is also 
iu its teachings many of the lessons which 
the great works of the great age so emphati- 
cally demonstrate. The modes in which the 
coutrasts we have so constantly insisted on 
are worked out, widely vary. For instance, 
the alto-relievos which surround the choir at 
Notre Dame, and which may be advantageously 
studied in the casts from them at the Crystal 


Palace, doubtless depart widely enough from | 


the classical canons, and their naive sim- 
plicity is calculated to provoke 4 smile 
ia those unused to the study of that par- 
ticular school of art. Yet see as compo- 
sitions how dramatic they are. Compare, 
for example, “Christ disputing with the Doc- 
tors” with Hunt’s celebrated picture, where 
every detail is elaborated with the conscientious 
care which characterises that painter. 
Yet, I confess, the naiveté of the thirteenth- 
century sculptor speaks home more forcibly than 
the elaboration of the nineteenth century 
painter. The doctors are, in his version, 
ordinary grave old men of the period, on an 
elevated bench or judgment-seat. Christ is not 
the attenuated Syrian youth of the ascetic turn 
prematurely self-conscious of his mission. He is 
a little child, contrasting forcibly with the age 
and gravity of the surrounding personages ; but 
mark His dramatic action! His little arms are 
raised to the height of the knees of the doctors 


to snatch the book of the law from their grasp. 
The scalptor could not with the resources of his 


art indicate the questions heard and asked. What | th 


he can he gives: the contrast between the new 
and the old,—the innovating action of the one, 
the conservative tendency of the other,—the 
supercession of the book of the law by that 
which this Child shall teach, is all here. Can 
we read the story as plainly in the picture ? 
Fally to treat on the merits and beauties of 
the architectural sculpture of the Christian 
period would require, not one, but many lectures. 
The object of the present address will have been 
answered if it stimulate the students of the 
Lambeth School of Art to a more careful and 
earnest study of those principles which are 
common to the best art of all periods, and to the 
manner in which they are worked out in the 
examples which we are so fortunate as to possess. 








PICTURES FOR GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Mr. Joun Ansaton has done a good act, and 
done it well. He has reprodaced in distemper, 
and of large size, ten of his best-known pictures, 
and has presented them to the governors of 
Guy’s Hospital for the decoration of one of the 
sick wards of that institution. They are bright, 
pleasant pictures, suggestive of genial acts and 
smelling of new-mown bay. For many a year, 
we may expect, they will tend to amuse and 
cheer suffering occupants of the ward. It isa 
noble gift, and Mr. Absalon deserves warm 


thanks for it. Our impulse is to express a hope 
that the example may be followed by other 
artists, but reflexion puts the wish into another | 


shape. Why make such adornments of our | 
public buildings—such solace of suffering poor— | 
contingent on the munificent willingness of an 
artist to sacrifice? We would rather therefore 
express a hope that corporations, directors, 
boards of guardians, and others, may be led, by 
what Mr. Absalon has done, to consider with 
what good effect artists might often be called in 
by them tocheer and elevate. The “‘ distemper” 
Mr. Absolan has introduced would be welcomed 
in every hospital. 








RIVER EMBANKMENT AND 
PLANTATION, 


At this critical juncture of the season a few 
remarks from an old habitué of the Temple, as 
to the desolate appearance of the wide range of 
reclamation so long rescued from the slime of 
the Thames, may not be inopportune. 

The Builder has long since argued for the quay- 
wall and the plantation, and now that the wall is 
nearly finished we look with shame at the wide 
expanse of levelled plateau, extending a mile 
from Westminster Bridge to the Temple Gardens, 
and containing over 200 acres, left in waste,— 
the weeds and grass germinating from the old 
border terraces to the magnificent walls of 
granite; and boulders, piles, snaggs, and waste 








being scattered fitfully throughout! How long 
is this to last? or are we to be treated with a | 
repetition of the Victoria-street and Farringdon- | 
street oases ? 

However good the architectural finish of the | 
quay-walls and landings may be, in this especial 
position the ornature of plantation is indis- 
pensable: the aspect is most favourable for the 
growth and the telling effect of noble forest 
trees. The plane, beyond all others, is most 
suitable to the position, as being the freeat of 
growth, the most umbrageous, and ornamental. 
No more stiff and formal poplars; of them we 
have had lately too much, as in the Horticultural 
Gardens and Exhibition-road ; and although the 
elm thrives at Buckingham-stairs, and other 
nooks of the old river banks, it is dingy at best, 
and lacks the fresh freedom of the lime, which 
graces the Parisian ‘boulevards, and lends re- 
freshing shade to piétons and indulgent loungers 
upon chairs beneath. 

The display of a double line of plantation, 
alternately ranged, on either side of a route, 
100 ft. wide, would be gorgeous; from above as 
on the river bank; from below, as contrasting 
with grand architectural creations as yet in 
embryo,and, perhaps, in the artist’s studio. 

There is ample time yet this season to plant 
out forest trees, especially limes, which are 





nearly a month later; and these would strike at 


once, and flourish upon the loose rich soil of the | 





embankment, and might be of ten, twenty, or | 


even more years’ growth; but these at ten or 
twelve years’ would soon luxuriate and spread, 
thus gaining a year if planted in April, or even 
in May. The planes of Park-lane, of over thirty 
years’ growth, were moved inwards late in May, 
and have stood it; but that was a case of 
urgency, and done at a heavy expense. 

Taking the length of embankment at a mile, 
or 1,760 yards, then each line would consist of 
176 trees, at a distance of 30 feet apart, making 
& total of 352, in alternate ranges, and giving 
shade throughout the whole length; as the 
branches would spread across, at least to the 
centre, at every length of five yards, thus afford- 
ing to us professionals and to all pedestrians a 
continuous cool shade from the Temple to the 
Halls of Westminster. 

Any nurseryman wonld supply and plant these 
352 trees at asmall cost. They could be had from 
Hounslow, but Messrs. G. Gibbs & Co. would far- 
nish them and respond for the rich issue of shade 
and splendour. Surely the Commissioners of 
Woods, or even the Board of Works, could bestow 
upon the metropolis, out of their stores of nursery 
saplings, two or three wagon-loads to form a belt 
richer than that of Saturn, at least, in sunshine. 
There are now in the parks transplanted limes, 
awaiting in their crowded beds open and perma- 
nent situations, more than would furnish and 
beautify the melancholy and hungry range which 
festers in desolation in the arterial centre of the 
metropolis, It is now the 3lst of March : there 
is a month or more to do it properly and 
effectively. The Board has but to mark ont the 
two lines; and if the subways or alineations of 
sewage require change or removal, that could not 
much injare the young nurselings, which would 
acquire fresh strength every season from the 
passing stream alongside, and might, if requisite, 
be transplanted. 

We may and probably shall have to wait a 
long time for the completion of streets of access 
to the Embankment; and longer still for the 
temples and terraces which have been fore- 
shadowed in the speculative architect's studio. 
So far as the vicinage is concerned it is worse 
than ever, for whole ranges are kept untenanted 
awaiting speculative changes and improve- 
ments: witness the Adelphi and other riverine 
terraces and approaches ; no houseowner knows 
how to value his tenement in transitu. We have 
no Baron Hausman, and but little public spirit 
or authority for great municipal improvements, 
even in the most important and vital portions of 
the metropolis ; twenty-five years of desolation 
in Victoria-street and Farringdon-street are 
evidences of dread defaults in this respect. The 
improvement now sought for is, however, asma!l 
item as to the expense, although great and 
invaluable as to its effect aud utility for popular 
intercommunication; and that, too, upon a 
central line, which would be a relief to general 
traffic, and a solace to professional men con- 


'mected with the Houses of Parliament and all 
the Inns of Court. 


QuonpDaM. 





SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 


PoLWHELE, in his “ History of Devonshire,” says 
that “the valley of Sidmouth is one of the prettiest 
spots of enclosed land, and most cheerful to the 
eye, in Devonshire ;” indeed, there is no place 
on the Devonshire coast, not even famed Torquay 
itself, that can vie with or exceed it for beautiful 
scenery. The valley averages two miles in width 
by six miles in length, and runs from north to 
south. It is bounded on its east and west 
sides, and at the north end, by richly wooded and 
brightly verdant hills, which rise to 500 ft. and 
700 ft. above the level of the sea. 

The views from these hills of the valley and 
the surrounding country, on the one hand, and 
of the lofty deep-red cliffs and the wide blue sea, 
glowing and sparkling in the sunshine, en the 
other, are very delightful. In spring and sum- 
mer the valley is like a well-kept garden. Leafy 
lanes and woods, sunk deep in the rich red soil, 
and high hedgerow banks, covered with luxuriant 
ferns and beautiful flowers, interspersed with 
elms and oaks of richest foliage, divide and in- 
tersect the valley; while numerous apple orch- 
ards, just bursting into blossom, and their floors 
glittering with daffodils, are scattered in all 
directions. k 

The town of Sidmouth faces the sea, in the 
opening of the valley, to the south. It hasa 
noble esplanade, more than one-third of a mile 
in length, commanding fine views of the ex- 
panded gea; and the bold headlands of the new 
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red sandstone formation stretching far away on 
either side. The town is a favourite health re- 
sort, and was formerly the most fashionable 
watering place on the coast. It is Thackeray’s 
Baymouth, in “ Pendennis;” and Ottery St. 
Mary, six miles distant, with its picturesque 
church, is his Clavering St. Mary in the same 
tale. 

The drainage of this beautiful watering-place 
is being greatly improved from the plans and 
under the direction of Mr. John Phillips. The 
sewage of the town, until recently, discharged into 
into the little river Sid, near its mouth, which is 
nearly always closed by a shingle bar thrown up 
by thesea. A long stagnant pool was thus formed, 
the emanations from which were very unpleasant, 
especially in dry warm weather. This objec- 
tionable feature, however, no longer exists, the 
sewage having been diverted from the river, and 
carried direct into the sea by large cast-iron 
socket-pipes, firmly bolted to each other, and to 
wrought-iron piles driven alongside them. The 
pipes are laid under the beach, at the east end of 
the esplanade, and are continued to low-water 
mark, where the sewage discharges imperceptibly 
and inoffensively at all times of the tide. The 
bathing-place, which is near the west end of 
the esplanade, one-third of a mile distant 
from the outlet-pipe, is not affected thereby. A 
connection made from a bell-mouth near the out- 
let with the river, enables the surplus water of 
the river, during heavy rains, to pass down the 
sewer into the sea, instead of inundating the 
marsh fields, and the basements of the adjacent 
houses, as it used to do on such occasions. 

The new outlet has been laid several feet 
below the level of the old one; and a new main 
sewer has been put down from it through the 
lower part of the town, where the drainage was 
very defective. A further length of 1,000 ft. is 
about to be continued to Woolbrook Glen, at the 
west end of the esplanade, and thence up Clifton- 
place. Woolbrook Glen is a retired but pretty 
spot, looking out upon the sea. It was some- 
time the residence of the late Duke of Kent, her 
Majesty’s father, and the scene of his death. 
Here a crystal brook, flowing between bright 
green lawns, falls into the sea. It is intended to 
connect this brook with the sewer, so that a por- 
tion of the water may always pass into it, and 
keep it well flushed and clean. Branch sewers 
will also be laid from the main sewer along the 
principal ‘streets, at lower levels than the pre- 
sent drains. These sewers will thoroughly drain 
the subsoil, and afford improved drainage from 
the houses. 

The sewer is rather of novel construction, 
owing to a sufficient quantity of bricks for 
the work not being obtainable within a reason- 
able distance of the town. The invert consists 
of three courses of stoneware blocks ; that is, a 
centre course, and a smaller one on each side 
of it, with bird’s-mouth joints; all properly 
bonded, and laid solidly in concrete. The sides 
and crown are formed of well-mixed concrete, 
made of five parts of clean sharp shingle of 











various sizes collected on the beach, and one 
part of best tested Portland cement. The sewer | 
executed is like a stone throughout. It is also, 
even and smooth inside, perfectly hard, and as, 
strong and durable as brickwork. Under ordi- | 


nary circumstances, the cost of constructing a | 


sewer ag described would be about two-thirds 
that of brickwork; but in this case the expense 
will be nearly the same as brickwork, owing to 
the necessity of sending the cement, and of 
employing skilled labour, from London. In all 
places where clean sharp shingle or gravel is 
obtainable, there is no reason why sewers should 
not be constructed of it and Portland cement. 
Great care, however, must be observed in mixing 
the materials, and also in well and solidly placing 
the concrete in the work. 

The town is supplied with water from the 
Cotmaton Spring, which is distinguished for its 
brightness and purity, but is limited in quantity. 
Another spring, equally good and more plentiful, 
oozes out of the rocks at Muttersmoor, about 
150 ft. above the level of the town. It is the 
origin of the Woolbrook. It is proposed to im- 
pound this stream at a suitable elevation, and 
to lay pipes from the reservoir into the town. 
The two streams combined will give an abundant 
and constant supply of pure water not only for 
domestic purposes, but for flushing the drains or 
watering the streets. 

Besides the beauty of its scenery, Sidmouth 
is a very healthy place. Its death-rate is as 





low as 16 in 1,000 of the populaticn; and, 


as good drainage tends to lower the death-rate | 
of towns, it is tuought that the drainage-works | 


here will in time cause the death-rate to be less 
even than it is now. The temperature of the air 
is also remarkably equable. In winter the mean 
temperature is nearly 4° warmer, and in sammer it 
is slightly cooler, than London. The air acquires 
this equability of temperature from the mild 
influence of the Gulf stream, which, by con- 
stantly supplying the British seas with its tepid 
waters, imparts warmth to the passing breeze in 
winter, and cools it in summer. The mild cli- 
mate which Sidmouth enjoys is due partly to 
this cause, and partly to its sheltered situation. 
Its mildness is also indicated by the numerous 
exotics and other plants which flourish in the 
open air, even through the winter months, with 
surprising luxuriance and splendour. The air 
also contrasts most favourably with that of other 
watering-places on the coast, both in regard to 
equability and humidity. With these advan- 
tages there is no reason why Sidmouth should 
not be as much frequented as it was during the 
first half of the century. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Councils of Arbitration and Conciliation —A 
conference between employers and workmen has 
been held in the Grand Jury Room, Townhall, 
Derby, to make preliminary arrangements for 
the establishment of a Council of Arbitration 
and Conciliation in this town and neighbour- 
hood. The mayor presided. A provisional com- 
mittee, consisting of ten workmen and ten em- 
ployers, was appointed to draw up a code of 
rules, to be submitted for the approval of a 
future meeting. 

Arbitration in the Potteries District.—Mr. J. E. 
Davis, stipendiary magistrate, baving, at the 
request of the arbitrators, agreed to act as 
umpire in the arrangement of a dispute which 
has arisen between the builders and the car- 
penters and joiners of the district, met the arbi- 
trators, comprising six employers and six 
operatives, at Longton, for the discussion of the 
difference. The only point at issue is the hour 
of leaving off work. Last year, Mr. J. 8. Forbes, 
acting as umpire in a dispute involving the hour 
of finishing the day’s work among other things, 
laid down half-past five p.m. as the time of 
leaving off ; but this arrangement the employers 
state to have proved very inconvenient, and in 
December last, acting upon one of the rules, they 
sent notice to the men of their desire to revert 
to the old hoar of leaving off work at six o’clock. 
The operatives objected to this course, and hence 
the reference to arbitration. The arbitrators 
failing, after a long discussion, to adjust the 
difference, an appeal to an umpire became 
necessary, and Mr. Davis was unanimously 
agreed upon for that office by the arbitrators. 
The case on each side was laid before the 
learned stipendiary with the utmost fairness, 
good temper, and courtesy, and the difference 
was very fully and frankly discussed. Mr. Davis 
promised to communicate the result in a few 
days. 

The General Builders’ Association and the 
Trade Unions.—A memorial has been presented 
by the various branches of the General Builders’ 
Association to the Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions. In relation to trades unions, the 
memorial suggests— 

“That the Secretary of State should appoint a registrar 
of voluntary associations, with power to certify that the 
rules of such associations were not contrary to law and 
public me 4 — law and public policy being reconsidered 
&8 suggested. 

That all associations whose rules were so certified 
should have a quasi corporate character, and be em- 
powered to hold property and to sue and be sued. 

That the accounts of all such associations should be 
publicly audited, in a manner similar to that adopted 
under the Poor Law administration. The expense of such 
audit could be met by charging registration fees. And 
the misappropriation of funds should be punished by 
heavy fines, as the mere disallowance of certain items of 
account would act 2s no bar to misappropriation,” 
Legislation embracing these points in connexion 
with voluntary associations generally, would, 
they believe, fully and satisfactorily remedy 
all evils, now matter of complaint on the part of 
trade unions particularly, In the second place, 
in relation to the general question of the present 
unsatisfactory condition of the intercourse be- 
tween masters and workmen, as so amply evi- 
denced, they remark, by the prevalence of strikes 
and lock-outs, they think that condition could 
be best improved by the establishment of courts 
of conciliation and arbitration. The registration 
of masters and workmen entitled to vote in the 


election of their respective representatives might, 


the memorialists remark, farnish a means of de- 





fraying the expenses of these courts. In the 
building trade the payment of a penny per month 
by each workman, and a penny per month on 
each one of the average number of men he em. 
ploys by each master, would produce about 
100,0001. per annum. This might readily be 
collected through the masters, power being given 
to them to deduct the men’s proportion from 
their wages. 

Intimidations by Masons’ Labourers at Bury, 
—At the Bury petty sessions, John Rostron, 
labourer, was charged with having, together 
with Edward Egan, threatened to take away the 
life of Charles Crawshaw, for the purpose of 
inducing him to cease being employed by Messrs, 
John & Thomas Dewhurst, builders, Heywood. 
The labourers in the employ of the Messrs. Dew- 
hurst had solicited an advance of wages; and as. 
their request for 22s. per week had not been 
complied with, they struck work. Other work. 
men had taken their places, but in almost all 
instances they left off work because they were 
in bodily fear from the violence threatened by 
the workmen on strike. The magistrates, after 
hearing evidence in the case, said it was one of 
the worst ever brought before the bench at 
Bury, and they would mark their sense of it by 
visiting it with the heaviest penalty in their 
power,—viz., three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters.—It is only 
on special occasions that the pleasure is afforded 
of recording so sociable and enjoyable an evening 
as that recently passed at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
by the members of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners. The new ball-room at 
half-past seven was filled with long tables, at 
which from 400 to 500 persons, members of the 
society, with their wives and daughters, sat, to 
enjoy a substantial tea. At nine o'clock, Profes- 
sor E. 8. Beesly took the chair, supported by 
Mr. T. Hughes, M.P. for Lambeth, and 
various other gentlemen, including the secre- 
tary of the society. The chairman, in com- 
mencing the proceedings of the evening, said 
he must admit that some trade societies had 
acted in a most shameful manner, by enforcing 
rules which might be of benefit to their own 
trade but were injurious to society at large. But 
he could safely say that this society had not 
one such rule. He hoped that ere long all trade 
societies would come to see the necessity of only 
adopting such rules as should be not only bene- 
ficial to themselves but calculated to promote 
the welfare of society at large. Mr. Applegarth, 
the secretary, made a statement with reference 
to the society, which was, he said, now eight 
years old. They had started in June, 1860, with 
11 branches and 350 members, and very little 
funds. They had now 205 branches, above 8,000 
members, and more than 15,0001. in hand. 
During their eight years of life they had spent 
more than 30,0001.; and during the past year 
alone they had paid to members 5,2711., which 
was equivalent to saying that they had sup- 
ported during the ten weeks of hardship 3,800 
members. Mr. T. Hughes addressed the society, 
especially dwelling upon the benefits of co- 
operation, which he hoped to see extensively 
carried out. The meeting was enlivened with 
music and dancing. 

Discussion on Trades Unions.—At the Wootton: 
Bassett Reading-room Society’s meeting recently, 
a paper was read by Mr. R. T. Hawkins, “ On 
Trades Unions,” and was followed by a discus- 
sion on the subject. The paper treated of the 
operation of trades unions and their effect on 
prices and wages, their relationship to labour, 
and maintained that unionism sets up the terror 
of the few over the weakness of the many. 

Strike of the Building Trades in Geneva,—The 
building trades workmen at Geneva have struck 
work, it would appear, by order of the Inter- 
national Workmen’s Association, which extends 
its branches in every part of Europe, and of 
which the committee and head-centre reside in 
London. Last summer, it will be remembered, 
a general assembly, composed of delegates from 
all parts of the world, met at Lausanne a few 
days before the opening of the Congress of 
Peace, which sat at Geneva; the committee 
acting in obedience to orders transmitted from 
London. This committee, it is said, has been. 
acting at Geneva, and from thence last week 
issued instructions that a proclamation should 
be posted on the walls of that city con- 
voking a meeting of workmen for the pur- 
pose of deliberating on what measures should 
be adopted io obtain an increase of wages, 
in default of obtaining which a general strike 
would be decreed. The places of rendezvous 
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were settled upon, and the workmen ordered to 
meet in various parts of the faubourgs, preceded 
by drummers. The only men who responded to 
this call were masons and carpenters, and 
these not men working at Geneva alone, but at 
Lausanne and other towns on the lake; they 
mustered to the number of 1,200, and, after march- 
ing round the city, assembled at the Stand, where 
proceedings commenced. On the motion of a 
working mason a general strike wasdecreed. On 
the following morning a great proportion of those 
who had taken part in the procession struck, but 
not all. The rest, however, obeyed under the 
pressure of organized companies, who went from 
one factory to another, insisting on the men at 
work obeying the injunctions had received. 
Having accomplished this part of their mission, 
these delegates, who were chiefly strangers, not 
only to the canton, but even to the Swiss Con- 
federation, proceeded to every manufactory in 
the town, and, addressing the journeymen— 
tinman, founder, and mechanic—at work, com- 
manded them to lay down their tools and join 
the strike: those who were unwilling were 
threatened with violence if they presumed to 
disobey. These mandates were imposed on all 
workmen, not only at Geneva, but at Lausanne 
and all the neighbouring cities. The utmost 
consternation prevails in Geneva, where the 
result of the strike on the trade of the city, it is 
believed, will be disastrous. 

The Journal de Genéve, of March 24, contains 
a long article complaining of foreign intervention 
in the relations between the Geneva master 
builders and their workmen. It says the masters 
did not refuse to listen to the demands of the 
workmen. “ They confined themselves,” it says, 


wards one of the grandest improvements ever 
made in the west-end of London, cannecting 
those important districts by a grand boulevard. 
The Board did not find themselves able to com- 
ply. The company then applied to the vestry of 
Chelsea for an allocation of the improved rates 
that might accrue during a period of twenty-one 
years. A deputation from the company had an 
interview with a committee of the vestry on 
Friday in last week, and after a long conference 
it was resolved: “That this committee recom- 
mend that the improved rates to be created by 
the company be allocated to them for a period of 
fifteen years.” The vestry took the matter into 
consideration on Tuesday last, and on the 
motion of Mr, BE. O. Symons, the recommenda- 
tion of the committee was carried by a con- 
siderable majority. 








THE LEIPZIG THEATRE, 


Ow the Augustus Platz, at Leipzig, where the 
world-known yearly fair is held, opposite the 
museum, a new theatre has been erected, which 
is reckoned amongst the finest in Germany. 
The promenade commencing on the east side 
lends to the new Temple of the Muses a pictu- 
resque background, to which the agreeable 
ornamental water hard by the building forms a 
beautifal foreground. 

The fulfilment of the paintings, the hall, and the 
decorations, was given to Government Architect 
Laughans. To connect the magasins tothe main 
building and to use them, steep sloping ground 
was made on the Promenade, whereby a ter- 


gross sensuality with a young Bacchanalian 
crowned with vine-leaves. 
_ The relief on the left side, perhaps in con- 
sideration for the use of this part of the build. 
ing, which contains the foyer, represents the 
Triumph of Ceres. This goddess, the tamer 
and beautifier of mankind, is handing some ears 
of corn to a rough soldier and his little boy, 
whilst with the other hand she is giving a 
basket of fruit; at her feet kneels a woman 
engaged in planting a vine. Right and left are 
the indispensable forerunners of all husbandry, 
working in metals, working in stone, pottery, 
and ploughing, all represented by male figures. 

Luerssen had some difficult work to per- 
form. The five groups, each 7 ft. high, on 
the end wall of the pillared hall of the centre 
are executed by him in the composition. Each 
of these contains, as centre and chief figure, 
/one of the Muses between two winged spirits 
; in the form of children ;—-Terpsichore, the 
| Muse of Dancing ; Erato, of Love ; Polyhymnia, 
| of Declaration ; Euterpe, of Joy; and Urania, of 
| Astronomy. The various mythological figures 
‘are so naturally represented by their form and 
attributes that even a visitor unlearned in clas- 
sical antiquities easily guesses their meaning. 
The smaller figures for filling the corners above 
_the bow-windows of the main building—namely, 
| three pairs of Victory, partly sitting and partly 
leaning, are also by Luerssen, who by their com- 
‘pletion has overcome a technical difficulty. 
Both the pinnacles of the pavilion, ornamented 
| with swans, which, as is well known, repre- 
sent Music, are also by him. 

The terminals for the four angles of the upper 
| story of the theatre, as well as the rest which are 





“to rejecting the intervention of a foreign society, | race, in two flights leading to the ornamental | to adorn the various corners and pediments, are 


whose head-quarters are in London, and which 
has no legitimate place in our republican insti- 
tutions.” 








CONGRESS OF GERMAN ARCHITECTS. 


We have been requested by the president of 
the Architectural Society of Hamburg, Dr. F. G. 
Stammann, to state that the fifteenth meeting | 
of German architects (held annually, but in dif- | 
ferent cities) will take place in that city from | 
the lst to the 4th of September next. We need 
not remind our readers that Hamburg is reached 
in forty-eight hours from London, and we are 
eure that English visitors will be much wel- 
comed, 














BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. | 


At the meeting of the British Archeological | 
Association last week, Mr. Holt exhibited the 
iron lock of the dressoir de sacristie of the parish 
church of St. Michel, Beauvais—a beautiful 
example of fourteenth-century ironwork. A 
letter from Mr. Roberts, who was unable to be 
present, detailed the result of inquiries made in 
Florence on the subject of the bronze urn said 
to be that of Tanaquilla, which, it appeared, was 
but doubtfully considered in Florence. Mr. 8 


Caming said he hed from the first considered the | Tecogn 


bronze a forgery, and one made by persons who 
did not mind their unities. One of the orna- 
ments was a vessel of about 500 B.C., another 
was of about 150 B.C., and there was a repre- 
sentation of a bough pot of very recent character, 
which seemed to have been copied from printed 
books of the last century. Mr. Bailey exhibited 
Roman remains dug up in Lombard-street, and 
bearing undoubted marks of having passed 
through fire—confirming the history of the fire 
in the days of Boadicea. 








BELGRAVIA AND SOUTH KENSINGTON 
NEW ROAD. 


AttHoucH the act for this great public im- 
provement received the Royal assent in August, 
1866, no progress has yet been made, as it was 
obtained at a time of great monetary difficulty. 
The matter is now, however, in the hands of 
some of our capitalists; but as the amount 
required for the purchase of the house property 
to form the road from Westbourne-place across 
Sloane-street on to the Pavilion-land, and from 
the other end of the Land into the Grange at 
Brompton, involves an amount of 326,9411., the 
company applied to the Metropolitan Board or 





Works to contribute one-half that amount to- 


water, was formed. The sculpture on the front 
was finished in the factory of Mr. Czarnikow, of 
Berlin. 

The sculpture and paintings inside were exe- 
cuted by the best obtainable artists, and unite 
simplicity and beauty. 

The ornaments which decorate the new theatre 
were executed after designs of Architect Laug- 
hang, in an artificial stone, and cast zinc, by 
Czarnikow. 

The modelling of the cast work was under- 
taken by the artists, Professors Hagen, Witteg, 
Luerssen, and Schiele. 

The artificial material is well spoken of, and 


| has overcome all the prejudices which at first 


were against it, since the ornaments executed in 
it (also by Czarnikow) at the Corporation House 
and town theatre of Riga have stood well. 

The most prominent object in the external 
decoration, is the large frontispicoe in the 
central tympanum, 56 ft. long, modelled in 


| high relief by Professor Hagen, representing 


Poetry inspiring the other arts. In the centre 
of the surface stands the figure of Poetry, 
with a crown of glory upon its brow, dis- 
tributing with both hands crowns towards 
heaven. On each side are two winged spirits, 
also distributing wreaths and laurel branches ; 
to the left kneels Music, a fine female figure, 
leaning on her lyre, listening te the inspiration. 
To the right Painting; then follow Architecture 
and Sculpture, also embodied as female figures, 
isable in the attributes. Technical skill, 
which is necessary to art, is represented by a 
bearded man, who is explainfng machinery to a 
boy ; the mural crown and Lipsia, leaning on the 
town arms, conclude the representation to the 
right ; whilet on the left a beautifal dancing 
couple, with Love and the three Graces, form 
the end. The grouping of the whole is good. 
An acroteriam, 14 ft. high, alse by Hagen, termi- 
nates the principal pediment of the building. It 
includes the god of art, Apollo, in flowing gar- 
ments, with lyre and double pipe: at his feet 
sits Calliope, the muse of song; and Clio, the 
muse of history. 

The theatre consists of a centre and two side- 
wings, or pavilions, each of whichis decorated with 
reliefs in artificial stone, the modelling of which 
Wittig has executed admirably. The relief on the 
right side represents theTriumphof Bacchus. The 
god of refined enjoyment and of youthfal beauty, 
provided with his necessary attributes, stands in 
the centre; close to him are the love-disap- 
pointed Ariadne, and Amor, the god of love; to 
the right a Bacchanalian is blowing the double 
pipe, anda young Satyr is walking by the side of 
the skipping goat, whilst another Bacchanalian 
is playing with a panther, the allegory of phantasy 
and ferocity ; to the left another is 
dancing grotesquely with a boy, to the sounds of 
bells and tambourine. A little apart from this 
group sleeps an intoxicated Pan, contrasting 


modelled by Schiele, who has executed this part 
‘of the work beautifully. Particularly worthy of 
note are the heads of the Muses ornamented with: 
| Shells, the singing swan on the five-stringed 
, harp, and the candelabra guarded by couples of 
winged griffins. 

Within the theatre a piece of machinery for 
| raising the curtain in its full extension is worthy 
of note, and is said to answer well. The 
| Saditoriam is arranged for 1,800 persons. The 

whole of the building has been carried out at the 
cost of 500,000 thalers.* 
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Stalls. 
Orchestra. 
H. Staircase to 3rd and 4th circles, 
Lobby. 

. Staircase to Ist and 2nd circles. 


EH a es Dt 


. Passage. 

. Room for the refreshment proprietor, over which 
is the entresol. 

. Refreshment-room. 

¥. Saloon. 

Room for the confectioner, over which entresol, 

Confeetioner’s room. 

Maehinery under stage. 

. Cloakroom te stalls, under which is room for 

orchestra. 

|. Dwelling-rooms for inspector of the house. 

. Stattists’ or sapernumeraries’ room. 

. Porters’ room, 


one 


@ ROW 


fan 
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Z. Store-room for necessaries, 
a. Store-room for side-seenes, 
b, c. Carpenters’ room; confectioner’s kitchen. 
d. Confe.tioner’s room above entreeol, 
e. Pergola. 
No. 2 Plan. 
A. Baleony, 
R. Forer. 
C. Rebearsing-room ; in the evening for the use of 
refreshment proprietor. 
D. Rehearsing-room ; in the evening for the use of 


ER. Communication Ist circle. ; 
. Refreshment-room for refreshment proprietor, 
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. Lobby to Ist circle. 

1. Lobby to 2nd circle. 
Saloon for reading plays. 

. Director's room. 

. Assembly-room. 

M, N. Dressing-rooms. 

. Hair-dressing-room. 

. Principal dancers’ room. 

. Stage. 

. Property-room, 

. Store-room. aS 

’ Store-room for side-scenes, over which is pulley- 


et 


Onna 


ROW 
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room, 
U. Joiners’ workshops. 
V. Store-room for rolling-scenes, 
W. Store-room for small ditto. 





*In another number we shall give a longitudinal 
; Section. 
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Plan No. 1. 


Plan No. 2. 
THE LEIPZIG NEW THEATRE. 
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THE AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


At a general meeting of this new society held 
in the theatre of the Society of Arts, the Duke 
of Argyll in the chair, the proceedings com- 
menced by the reading of a paper by Mr. Heath 
«On the Control of Balloons by Pressure,” and 
the paper was illustrated by models. The 
peculiarity claimed for the system is that the 
prime sgent is nature, the simple apparatus used 
having in effect a mere resistance to the ordinary 
action of natural laws governing fluids. Another 
paper was read by Mr. Brown, who showed that 





in ballooning the chief thing was not the amount 
of force at the disposal of the aéronaut, so much 
as its proper application. The chairman quite 
agreed with this, but thought that science must 
be much more advanced before (as the reader of 
the paper had suggested) a machine like a steam- 
engine would have wing power to move itself. 
At the same time, there could be no doubt that 
science would by and by discover a lighter moving 
power than steam. The next paper, contributed 
by Mr. Alexander, C.E., was npon power in 
relation to weight in aérial navigation ; and a 
gentleman who commented upon it said that 
some very important evidence upon this point 
had recently been given in the fact that Mr. | 
Spencer had actually flown 100 ft. by his 
muscular strength alone, not merely by leaping 
down from an eminence, which was no flying at 
all, bat by flying horizontally. At the coming 
exhibition of the society this gentleman had 
promised to fly every day, probably the whole | 
length of the Crystal Palace. The subject of 
human flight was continued by the reading of a. 
paper sent by Mr. Artingstall, of Manchester, 
seccompanying it being a sketch of wings and 
machinery, the total weight of which was only 
15 oz. The chairman, in conélusion, said the 
next meeting would be on the 25th of Jane at 
the Crystal Palace, when there would be an 
exhibition of models and some ballooning. 

A mechanic of Glasgow, we may here add, has 
designed a machine which is intended to move 
through the air by flapping wings, which are to 
be driven in such a manner as to imitate the 
motion of a bird’s wings. 
wings is produced by a steam cylinder, fitted 
with a piston, the piston-rod carrying a cross- 
head, which is coupled by links directly to the 
wing ; beams, which are fitted to shafts, running 
about three-fourths of the length of the machine. 

Aéronautics is a subject which we have for 
many years regarded as a hopeful one, and have 
occasionally helped to keep before the public ; 
aud we are glad to find an Aéronautical Society 
taking it up under influential auspices. 








MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


In consequence of Messrs. Donaldson and 
Street having placed the design attributed to 
Messrs. Speakman & Charlesworth first, as re- 
gards architectural merit, and second, as regards 
plan; while the design by Mr. Waterhouse was 
placed first as regards plan, and fourth as regards 
(external) architectural merit; they were re- 
quested to make a second report as to their 
1easons, 

Mr. Heron, the town clerk, in his letter to 


them, said,— 


“ Considerable difference of opinion exists in the sub- | 


committee as to the meaning intended to be conveyed by 
your report, and especially upon the points referred to in 
— a ; a is, a ver: ance 
that you should be as explicit as i replying to t 

quest’ons now asked, pee + peace Meng giving auy additional 
information which you may, under the circumstances, con- 
sider will be valuable and b 
respectfully to ask for information on the fo!lowing points, 
it being understood that in all cases it is in relation = to 
the plavs of ‘St, Valentine,’ ‘Double Triangle,’ ‘ Spe- 


randum,’ and ‘ True to the Line,’ that farther information | 


1s desired. In considering your report, it was stated by 
some members that there was an apparent inconsistency in 
placing ‘ Double Triangle’ first in point of merit in relation 
to architectural design, &c., No. 1, and second in point of 
veneral arran ts, &c., No. 2, and yet recommendin 
‘be adoption of the plan sent in by ‘ Saint Valentine,’ 
which are placed by you fourth in point of merit as regards 
No. 1, and first in regard to general arrangements and 
other mattefs referred to in Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 6, The sub- 
committee desire to have any ion or further infor- 
mation which may appear to you to be desirable in relation 
to this part of your . The sub-committee are also 
#nxious to have the best opinion which, from the informa- 
tion afforded by the plans and om. may ay a be 
able to give as to the acoustic properties (No. 5) of the 
large hall and of the council chamber in the four sets of 
plans before referred to, as this question is deemed to be 
of great importance. The sub-committee also desire to 
know in what order of merit you would place such four 


The motion of the 


ration. [have 


® | from Victoria-square, through Boyce’s-buildings, 


designs upon the important matter of construction, and 
also shortly your reasons for any opinion given. They 
also desire to know whether, in your opinion, the plans of 
‘Double Triangle’ gael ay: get eould be carried 
out for the amount by the authors, viz., in the 
first case 253,285/., and the second 261,775. It is also 
stated by some members of the sub-committee that defects 
in the plans of ‘St. Valentine’ are pointed out in your 
report, and various improvements and alterations sug- 


, whilst no observat are relation 
plans; and it is therefore 





to the other three 
that they were not in your opinion open to any similar 
objections.” 

On Monday a second report from the referees 
was accordingly brought by the committee to 
the City Council, and the following note from 
Professor Donaldson accompany ing it was read :— 


seneane ney a myself herewith forward our second 
upon rawings sent m competition for the pro- 
posed new town-hall of Manchester. We trust that the 
sub-committee will be pleased to consider that we have 
been induced to submit to them our unreserved opinions 
as a confidential communication in the discharge of our 
duty, undertaken at their express desire. At the same 
time that we shrink from no responsibility, still we desire 
to respect the susceptibilities of our pear brethren, 
and hope that the sub-committee will not publish this our 
eeeond report, as we desire to avoid any ste; 
be supposed to detract from the professio: 
any of those gentlemen who have so honourably entered 
upon this 
feel assured that the mayor and ion will feel that 
no step should be taken which could tend to lower the 
competitors in the public estimation, or to interfere with 
the high position they so justly ceeupy.” 

A long discussion ensued as to the propriety 
of reading the report to the meeting. Ulti- 
mately, however, this was done; but it was 
determined that it should be regarded as con- 
fidential. We need scarcely say to those who 
know anything of public assemblies that this 
means nothing, and that the ‘contents of the 


report will be made public. 


character of 


this, that anything that is written ceases 
private. 
| The result of the meeting was that the designs 
of Mr. Waterhouse for the new town-hall, sent in 
under the signature of “St. Valentine,” were 
selected. 


| 
COMPETITIONS. 


St. Andrew’s, Hertford.—On the 27th ult. the 
committee toselect a design. On the 
| first ballot, “ Well considered,” the design with 

a device, “All things considered,” and that 
marked ‘' 3,0001.,” were selected from the fifteen 
designs exhibited. On the second ballot 
* 3,0001.” was left out; on the third, “ All things 
considered ;’ and on the fourth, “Well con- 
sidered ” was unanimously chosen. 
The envelope accompanying the successful de- 
sign having been opened, it was found to contain 
/a card with the name of “ Mr. John Johnson, 35, 
| Moorgate-street, E.C.” 
It was then agreed to appoint a committee for 

_ the purpose of communicating with the architect, 
going into the estimates, and other purposes 
| specified. 

| The design selected is in the style of the 
thirteenth century. The estimate of 3,0001. does 
not include the warming apparatus, the tower, 
painted windows, encaustic tiles, or elaborate 
ornamentation of any kind. The old walls are 
‘to be used, and the sound portion of the old 
materials. 

















| PROPOSED NEW STREETS AND ROADS 
AT BRISTOL. : 


Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., fromthe Local Government 
Office, London, has held an inquiry at the Bristol 
Guildhall, in reference to land proposed to be 
taken by the Board of Health for the forming | 
of new streets in various parts of the city. The 
proceedings lasted several hours, and the ques- 
tion of the new roads at Clifton excited attention 
and argument pro and con. The inspector said 
there would be a special inquiry by a Burial Acts 
inspector as to the churchyard. In other two 
cases the questions raised would be dealt with 
by the arbitrator. The inspector proceeded to 
consider the Clifton road, proposed to be carried 


to Rodney-place. Two alternative roads were 
proposed by the opposition ; one took the charch 
side of Victoria-square, and went through 
Carter’s stables; and the other passed near the 
memorial church, and came out at Savile-place. 
Both these schemes, but principally the first, 
were pressed on the inspector as more desirable 
than the Board of Health plan; while some 
gentlemen urged that there should be two routes 
'—one through Boyce’s-buildings, and the other , 








that might | 


ition, and displayed so much talent. We 


through Carter’s stables. The inspector said 
Parliament would not allow the Board of 
Health to an alternative road and 
schedule the property thereof. If two roads had 
been petitioned for he could have recommended 
the abandonment of one of them, but he could 
not, under the existing circumstances, introduce 
asecond. It was out of his power to recom- 
mend two roads, though he was rather inclined 
to think that two would be a great advantage. 
They had power to make roads by consent out 
of the current rate, and he should imagine, in 
such a place as Bristol, a 2d. or 3d. rate would 
make the Merchants’-road. It was arranged 
that Mr. Ashmead, the city engineer, and Mr. 
| Ashmead, sen., on behalf of the opposit on, 
‘should accompany the inspector when he went 
| to view the proposed roads. 








| CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 
GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


Tus remarkably interesting church, the most 
valuable relic of the twelfth century possessed 
by London, was re-opened for service on Sunday 
last, after having been closed for some time 
for works of restoration, under a committee who 

have liberally subscribed, gathered, and spent 
| upon it something like 6,0001. The announce- 
_ment by the newspapers that the building has 
| been restored will lead many to feel much dis- 
| appointed when they visit the church; for its 
| present aspect is to our eyes sufficiently mise- 
rable, and only those who know how much 
| money an old building can absorb will believe 


Referees may always make up their ens aa that 6,000. have already been spent upon it. 


At the east end there is a wretchedly ugly 
arrangement of iron girders and columns to 
carry the upper part of the wall. This, with 
lowering the accumulated ground within, and 
the drainage, doubtless ran away with a good 
deal of money. Truth to say, however, we are dis- 
appointed with the show made for the expendi- 
ture. The tomb of the founder, Rahere, on the 
north side of the chancel, has been repaired and 
decorated. We cannot praise the painting of 
the figure. 








CONSTRUCTION OF FIREPROOF 
DWELLING HOUSES. 


Tuts subject being one in which most of your 
readers are much interested, it is desirable to 
circulate any practical information upon the 
matter that your numerous readers can contri- 
bute: I therefore venture to state a few facts 
that have come under my own observation for 
whatever they may be worth. Most of the 
buildings that are erected under my superin- 
tendence I make practically fireproof; and with 
this object in view, I have tried the “ Dennett 
arch,” Philipp’s patent concrete floor ; brick aud 
tile arches, &c. 

The “ Dennett arch” requires 1-inch rise to 
the foot span, and about 7 ft. spans may be 
considered the average; the crown of the arch 
will be 5 in. thick; the ceiling joists may be 
either notched to hold on to the flange of the 
girder, and embedded in the material of the 
arch, or spiked to a plate bolted to the under- 
side of the girder, occupying in vertical section 
from 1} in. to 4} in., to which add 1 in. for the 
plaster, and 2 in. for the wood floor above, will 
give a total vertical section of from‘16 in. to 
18} in., as against an ordinary floor, with 9 ix. 
by 2 in. joists, and 1} ir. floor boards, 114 in. 
In my practice I omit the ceiling and the wood 
floor; the former I set to the curve, finishing 
with paint or distemper, and with the addition 
of a few lines and stencil decorations on the 
ceiling, and the flange of the girders. In rooms 
over 12 ft. high, I add a cornice or string of 
small projection a short distance down the 
wall, and so contrive a tolerably decent effect. 

Ceilings so formed may be elaborated to a 
considerable extent, as circumstances may 
indicate. 

Most floors are covered with carpets, kamptu- 
licon, or flooreloth. If carpets are to be used, a 
fillet let in the floor all round gives good nail 
hold, and a Brussels carpet over a layer of thick 
brown paper is quite as comfortable in result as 
if laid on a board floor ; kamptulicon is cemented 
down to the finished surface of the “ Dennett 
arch,” which, from its even surface, is better for 
that or floorcloth than boards. : 

It is common to over-sail to receive the 
* Dennett arch,” producing a very awkward core 
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for a cornice. I get, however, the same result 
by setting my walls in from the general face 
about a quarter brick, the height of the haunch 
of the arch, and three or four courses above for 
convenience in working, to be filled in afterwards. 

In the execution of floors constructed with the 
* Dennett arch,” as with all concretes, expansion 
fillets must be used without fail, even in the 
emallest spans, or the walls will be disturbed or 
fractured more or less; and, although an archi- 
tect may see that there is no structural danger, 
it is regarded as something very dreadful by a 
client, and may damage the architect’s reputa- 
tion. 

Philipp’s patent girder and fireproof floor is a 
coulinion a ne gta girders placed about 
5 ft. apart, with slotted flooring bars or laths, 
and concrete filling in; the ceiling is floated to 
the underside, the slotted bars forming a key as 
ordinary laths. The surface of the floor may be 
either boarded on 44-in. joists, bridging from 
girder to girder, or finished with tiles or cement. 
The construction is very simple, involving no 


with at the same time immense bells, and an 
illaminated clock of eight dials, visible in clear 
weather all over London. Of course, all the 
improved constructive science of the present day 
would be bronght to bear upon the work, both 
as regards durability and elegance. The build- 
ing, standing apart by itself, as in the centre of 
a square, and accessible on all sides, would be 
known by some appropriate, short, distinctive, 
national name. 

Eight congregations (they might be of different 
denominations) could easily carry out the 
scheme : besides, there is no doubt the Govern- 
ment and City would aid the national part of the 
undertaking. 

I trust to see the matter taken up by some of 
our influential and patriotic gentlemen and 
architects. ProcreEss. 








“THE DRAINAGE OF LAND.” 
Havine perused with considerable interest 


special contrivances ; the girders are built in as | the paper on the above subject by “ W. H. W.,” 


the walls rise, and the floor may be formed when 
most convenient, or the floor may be finished off 
as a roof,—the lower portion of the building 
occupied, and the execution of the remainder 
deferred. 

Never using quarter or trussed partitions, 1 | 


as published in your issues of the 18th and 25th, 
of January, and the 8th and 15th alt., [ think 
you may perhaps give publicity to a few notes 
confirmatory of the views advanced by the 
writer. The particulars I have to submit com- 
prise practical observations by a land-agent and 





have the floor girders calculated to carry the | agriculturist, who, in the course of conversa- 
balf brick partition walls, which are executed tion some little time ago, on the subject ‘of 
with perforated bricks with a view to carrying | drainage and the beneficial results arising from 


out the fireproof system, and forming a more 
substantial and permanent class of work. 


the use of large-sized pipes in drainage opera- 


tions, narrated substantially what I am about to 


submit to your readers. On reading the first 


Comparative Cost, Thickness, and Weight, say of | ‘ 
/part of the paper published on the 18th of 
a Floor for a Room 22 ft. by 17 ft. January, I was so forcibly impressed with the 


Ground Floor (exclusive of cy walls).—4-in. | 

by 4in. oak sleepers (4 ft. by 2 in. centre to | 
centre), 44-in. by 2-in. joists, 1}-in. ploughed 
and tongued clean yellow batten floor, &c., 


coincidence of ideas, particularly on that part 
which treats on “ Air and Warmth,” that I was 
induced to write to Mr. Milner, the gentleman 


708, PEF BQUATOC 4.....cccereceeeereeresseesssesonseseneees £13 6 2 referred to, to favour me briefly with his ex- 


Half-brick arches, 5 ft. 6in. centre to centre, 
spandrels filled in and surfaced for carpet, 
GSe. BA, POF OQUATO ...40.....0.seceerereresesresevosece 17 9 4 
First Floor (same area).—Two 12-in. by 10-in. | 
fir girders sawn down and bolted, 7-in. by 2-in. i 
joists, 1}-in. yellow batten straight joint floor, 
34-in. by 2-in. ceiling joists and ceiling, say 
17} in. finished thickness, 120s, 4d. per square 2211 7 
“ Dennett’s Arch,” with ceiling and wood floor 
as before described, 16 in. finished thickness. 
B1Gs, 40. POF PYWATO 05.0000 crreescreseccoscvesosevesce 42 810 
“* Dennett’s Arch” without under-drawn ceil- 
ing, surfaced for carpet as described, average 
thickness say 104 in., 165s. per square ......... 30 18 10 
Philipp’s patent floor, with ceiling and wood 
floor 9} in. finished thickness, 187s. 1d. per 
TED s.:0:sssrnencicnldestiinputcinbhathibetduipeleiseniae 35 1 9 
Philipp’s floor finished with plaster surface for 
carpet, 8 in. thick, 175s. 6d. per square ...... 3218 0 


| 


I do not quote these data as evidence of the 
best thing that can be done, but as a contribu- 
tion towards the general fund of information on 
the important problem of how to construct 
dwelling - houses or offices fireproof at an) 
economical rate. Taos. Cuas. Sorsy. 











SOMETHING LIKE A CHURCH. 


Siz,—Is church architecture keeping pace 
with the general development of the age? 
Churches of the present day, instead of out- 
rivalling those of past times, rather fall short, 
in size and execution, of the works of our fore- 


fathers, as displayed in old cathedrals. Now, 


really, considering the power, intelligence, re- 
sources, wealth, and influence of the present 
time, and of this, the greatest empire of the 
earth, something handsome might be accom- 
plished to transmit as a memorial to future 
generations. However good any new church 
may be in itself, any one congregation is not 
capable of erecting such a memorial church as 
is now spoken of. Bat, sir, unity is strength ; 
and on this sound truism allow me to propound 
a scheme which, if carried out, will effect th 
object. 

Over no very large area of London, I dare 
say, will be found eight churches; and were 
these eight churches brought together into one 
central place, they would be equally serviceable 


| perience on the point, as illustrated by using 


large drain-pipes, who replies as follows :— 
“‘The first time my attention was directed to using 


| large pipes was a remark made by one of our tenants. 
| Having been engaged in draining a portion of extra wet 


or damp land, he used 3-in. and 4-in. pipes; ever since he 
has always had an unusual increase of crop, which I 
attribute to the large amount of air admitted through the 
unoccupied space in the pipe not required in running off 


| the water. The air is heated and permeates the subsoil, 
; communicating nourishment to the roots of the plants, 


and causes vegetation to act very rapidly. I have on 


| different occasions drained parti - j patches of land with 
| large pipes, and have always fou 


the same results. I 
am of decided opinion, that by using no‘ less than 3-in. 
and 3}-in. pipes, the result would be large returns. I ma 
mention, that wherever a stiff retentive subsoil is ‘tenined, 
such as we have in this locality, I would not recommend 
drains to be cut deeper (using the size of pipes as described) 
than 2} ft., and not more than 16 ft. apart. This depth 
and this distance apart I have found to be remunerative ; 
but deeper and more apart I have found to be the 
reverse.” 
With these observations before me, and the 
tabulated statements of the beneficial results of 
“air drai ,”’ as contained in the first part of 
the paper adverted to, I had expected the writer 
would have recommended a larger size of pipe 
| than 2 in. diameter for the small or feed drains. 
| I can, however, perceive that in the case of a 
| feed-drain of considerable length a 2-in. pipe, 

with the “air-drain,” as experimented upon by 
| Mr. Hutchinson, might admit as much air as a 
| feed-drain of similar length with a 3-in. pipe 
\ without the air-drain at the upper end. In 
reference to the air-drain, would a pipe continued 
from the last horizontal pipe, at the head of the 
drain, and communicating with the surface, not 
answer all the purposes of a cross drain at the 
upper end, connecting all the feed-drains? I 
can imagine this would even be better, as in the 
case of an air-drain constructed by connecting 
the upper ends of five drains, the air-drain being 
opex at each end. In this case the air-drain would 
only gi-e two air-outlets to five drains, whereas 
the simple introducing of a pipe from the 
upper end or terminus of each feed-drain com- 
municating with the sarface would give five air- 
inlets. An objection might be taken to the 
liability of ordinary 2-in. or 3-in. drain-pipes, 
placed vertically or at an angle communicating 
with the surface, getting disarranged. This 


for the congregations. Well, suppose a space of | might be obviated by using a vitrified socket- 


several acres set apart for a memorial church : 
we might have, clustered together, in one im- 
posing group, eight different churches, of one 
style of architecture (say the truly British, 
second period of Pointed), with a common tower 
in the centre, and spire 600 ft. high. The spire 
would be the highest building in the world. 
The tower and spire might have towards their 
base galleries for statues, &c., and farther up 
balconies for views, to a height, say, of 500 ft., 


pipe, with a proper bend, in one length, suited 
to the particular depth of the drain. The item 
of cost in drainage is no doubt an important 
consideration ; and when the writer, under this 
head, states the average price at the maker's 
yard in the counties to which his paper has 
special reference, “is 21s. per 1,000 for 2-in. 
pipes, and 42s. for 3-in. pipes,” I can readily see 
a material reason for recommending a 2-in. pipe 
as suitable for the ordinary small feed-drains. 








If, however, a 3-in. pipe would give generally 
the same extra increase of crop as stated in Mr, 
Milner’s experi ; or if similar beneficia] 
results generally attended the adoption of air. 
drainage, as given in the experiments of Mr, 
Hatchinson, any extra cost incurred by using a 
3-in. pipe instead of a 2-in pipe, or by adopting 
air-drainage, would be repaid in the first year’s 
crop,—a circumstance which carries with it 
strong recommendations for using 3-in. pipes, 
and which might be supplemented by air-drain. 
age at a comparatively trifling cost, by adopting 
the plan suggested of using vitrified earthen. 
ware pipes, communicating between the drains 
and the surface. This mode of air-drainage pos- 
sesses the additional recommendation of not 
being necessarily confined to the head of the 
drains, but may be used wherever and as often 
as the drainage surveyor deemed advantageous. 
In this district of Lanarkshire the question of 
cost between a 2-in. pipe and a 3-inch pipe is not 
so material, as the current price of 2-in. pipes at 
the yard is 17s. 6d. per 1,000, and for 3-in. pipes 
26s., each pipe being 14 in. long; while pipes 
of similar length in Surrey or Lincoln would be 
24s. 6d. for 2-in. and 49s. for 3-in. As a mann. 
facturer, I am aware a considerable diversity of 
opinion has existed, and still exists, as to the size 
and shape of pipes best adapted for drainage 
purposes ; but I believe opinion in this district is 
generally settling in favour of a 3-in. pipe for 
the small or feed drains, and the main drains in 
proportion. 

The original paper and foregoing observations 
have special reference to arable land. Another 
aspect of the drainage question might be dis- 
cussed with interest to numbers of your readers, 
and one which proprietors and occupiers must 
shortly come to some proper understanding 
upon, namely, the drainage of hill pasture, moor- 
land, or the sheep-walks of England and Scot- 
land. While arable land, efficiently drained and 
economically carried out, will admit of a conse- 
quent rent-charge, comprehending a good interest 
for capital expended, and repayment of principal 
in twenty-one years, and at the same time remu- 
nerating, the occupier, instances, so far as Iam 
aware, are not so general of experiments on the 
description of land to which I allude, proving 
they have been equally remunerative, or would 
bear a similar rent-charge; on the contrary, 
there is a feeling amongst occupiers that the 
drainage operations cannot be carried out to 
them remuneratively on the terms on which 
capital is obtainable from public companies or 
drainage associations, a circumstance which 
would suggest to proprietors the consideration 
whether they ought not to meet this difficulty by 
advancing capital on easier terms, or giving to 
enterprising tenants leases of such extent as 
would enable them to drain their respective 
holdings, receive a fair interest, and be repaid 
their capital during the currency of the lease. 
I forbear to enter further upon this question, 
trusting the hint incidentally thrown out may 
lead some of your correspondents to take up the 
subject, and furnish a paper as interesting as 
that you have recently published, by ““W. H. W.” 

W. H. 








DRY EARTH SYSTEM OF SEWAGE 
UTILIZATION. 


Six,—Will you kindly allow me space for a 
few remarks on that portion of “ M. P.’s” paper 
in your number of the 7th ult. which is headed 
“ The Dry Earth System of Sewage Utilization” ? 

1. The earth to be used in closets need not be 
black, as “ M. P.” states; any surface-earth will 
answer the purpose, only, the less of chalk there 
is, and the less sand in it, the better. That which 
I have used now for ten years is the earth lying 
on a chalk substratum; and more than that, 
most clays will answer the purpose. When, 
some six years ago, Major Nugent, R.E., under 
orders from the War Office, experimented on the 
use of the system at Portland, he told me that 
the blue Oxford clay, though more difficult to 
break up and sift, appeared to him to possess 
greater deodorising power than the rich Port- 
land earth. This is a point which, with refer- 
ence both to a given supply of earth and to the 
manufacture of manure for light soils, is well 
worthy of observation. Again, this dry earth or 
clay for use in closets ought not to be pulverized. 
That the manure manufactured may have its 
full effect, the mixed soil and earth should be 
pulverized; but for use in closets all that is re- 
quired is to sift it. 

2. In attempting to relieve “ M. P.’s” misap- 
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prehension on the subject of the supply of 
earth té a given town, I omit all reference to the 
metropolis; for however feasible the introduc- 
tion of the system may be in certain districts, 
until smaller towns have tried it, the advocacy 
of its general introduction is futile. 

I will take in preference a town with 7,000 
inhabitants, situated in an agricultural neigh- 
bourhood, and I think I shall satisfy “ M. P.” 
that a sufficient supply of dry earth to the town 
shall not only be without prejudice to that neigh- 
bourhood, but with vast advantage to both town 
and country. In the first place, it is no mere 
supposition, but a fact fully established by the 
continually increasing experience of ten years, 
that as soon as the excretions have been deodor- 
ized and absorbed, and the mixed mass dried, 
that mixed mass may be used in a closet or 
urinal with the same efficacy and the same 
safety as the unmixed earth. For such imme- 
diate use, however, I do not plead. In the town 
of which I speak there is a school of eighty boys, 
in which now for three years the system has 
been adopted. The contents of the closets fall 
into a vault, which also serves as a urinal. This 
vault does not require emptying oftener than 
once in three months; so that a sufficient quan- 
tity being provided for six months, and this 
being used four times, there may be an interval 
of four months and a half between these several 
uses of any portion of it. I may here observe 
that the removal every three months is made in 
open day in the High-street of the town without 
offence to any one. Well, sir, on the estimate 
of 38 lb. per head per week, the population of 
7,000 persons would require, if the earth should 
be used four times, from 1,500 to 1,600 tons a 
year; orif the coal ashes of the town should be 
mixed with earth in the proportion of one-third 
to two-thirds, only about 1,000 tons would be 
required. At present, for cleansing the water- 
closets and flushing the sewers of this town, 
there are pumped 1,000 tons of water a day! Now, 
supposing the town to depend for its supply 
entirely on the surface earth of the neighbour- 
hood, there would be no need of the excavation of 
a single foot of soil, much less of five acres 13 ft. 
deep, or sixty-five acres at 1 ft. All that is 
taken in this way is only borrowed to be repaid 
with interest from the 4,000 or 5,000 acres within 
two miles of the town: a quarter of a ton an 
acre, or less than a quarter of an ounce a square 
foot, would be a sufficient loan for the year, and 
each ton so employed in the closets during the 
year, ought at the close to be worth at least 51. 
Bat then if the supply of manure should be 
more than the neighbourhood would require, 
there are clay pits and clay hills at no great 
distance from many such towns. And besides 
this, great use may be made of street sweepings 
and of local ashes, used in certain proportions. 

If the contents of a closet be removed into a 
vault or chamber of suitable size, there is no 
need of the frequent removal of which “ M. P.” 
speaks, “every day or every week.” From a 
vault within the walls of a parsonage-house near 
me, the practice for three years has been to re- 
move them once in a month. From that of my 
day-school with ninety-boys, once in six weeks ; 
from the school before mentioned, once in three 
months. Two vaults on my own premises, for a 
family averaging twelve persons, require to be 
emptied only once in six months. By removal at 
such intervals the addition to street traffic could 
not be great. 

4. If the value of the manure be such as is 
now assigned to it by the united testimony of 
farmers, gardeners, and one manure dealer (31. 
and upwards, according to the number of times 
the earth is used), the cost of drying either on a 
large or small scale is, in comparison with that 
value, a very trifling consideration. 

5. The idea of putting any charge on the 
earth supplied to the poor has never, so far as I 
am aware, been entertained, unless they should 
retain the manure for themselves. In this latter 
pra I know them to require very little inspec- 

ion. 

6. “M. P.” does not seem to be aware that 
dry earth is just as available in “ slaughter- 
houses and knackers’ yards” as in closets. Some 
of my first and most trying experiments were on 
the horrible refase of a slaughter-house. The 
butcher from whom I obtained it has told me 
that by what I taught bim I saved him more 
than ten shillings a week,—such, at least, he 
reckons the value of this stuff mixed with a load 
of earth. In the case both of “the slaughter- 
house and the knackers’ yard” the refuse mixed 
With earth should be removed to a large fowl- 
yard. For hospitals the system appears to me 


to be in every respect unexceptionable and per- 
fect; stables may be cleansed by the me 
means ; and, lastly, the removal and utilization 
of sink-water and slops by sub-irrigation or other- 
wise (Prospectus of E. ©. Company) renders 
certain the prevention of the pollution of rivers. 
7. “M. P.,” in his statement respecting the 
marketable value of night-soil, forgets how that 
value must be affected both by the necessity of its 
removal, and by the offensiveness of the opera- 
tion. The earth, after it has absorbed the ex- 
cretions, is so perfectly inoffensive, that I have 
known some that had been mechanically mixed 
taken the same day to London in a box in his 
carpet-bag by a chemist ; and by two engineer’s 
clerks it was taken wrapped in brown paper in 
their side-pockets. 

The difficalties in the disposal of night-soil 
afford no illustration, then, of the removal of 


fore it was not alluded to. I do not believe this 
problem has been solved ; yet I think it is one 
well worthy of investigation. The delamination 
of the stone surely has something to do, I think, 
with the placement of it in a building, according 
to its natural growth or formation. Reverse the 
order of nature, fight against it, and you have a 
difficult battle; but study nature, follow her 
laws, and you will discover cause and effect. 

I wish, therefore, to direct attention to this 
question. Which is the zenith and the nadir of 
a stone ? 

I believe the microscope would probably tell 
us this. We know the molecules of stone assume 
particular figures well known to the geologist. 

The inference ‘drawn is, that until you can 
place a stone in its natural bed you have not 
fally tested the durability of the stone. Turn a 
skin inside out, and your shoemaker will show 





mixed earth. To any one who knows those iron 


the War Office has to pay 5001. or 6001. a year 

for the removal of the contents, besides a vast 

sum for various disinfectants. The wonder to 

me is that, when for some such sum they could 

not only annihilate all smell, but with the manure | 
saved turn scores of acres of that sandy desert | 
into a rich sward, they can hesitate to change 

the system. Our barracks generally, and our 
public schools of every description are, in their 

uncleanliness and the indecency of their latrines, 

a disgrace to civilized society. 

Henry Move. 








ARCHITECTURE IN THE BIRMINGHAM 
SPRING EXHIBITION. 


S1z,—Being on a visit to Birmingham, I have 
more than once visited the Architectural Room, 
making notes respecting the various drawings as 
I went through. As an architect of some posi- 


The Gothic style appears to preponderate 
over Italian, and the examples of both styles are | 
on the whole good. The designs of Mr. J. G. | 
Bland may be mentioned as very thoughtfal | 
studies in Gothic architecture, the views of! 
Stroud and Acock’s-green churches being worthy | 
of remark. This gentleman has, I believe, dis- | 
tinguished himself by structures, in which poly-_ 
chromy is used extensively, chiefly in brick- 
work. Mr. J. A. Chatwin’s designs for St. 
Augustine’s Church, Edgbaston, and St. Law- 
rence’s Church, Birmingham, show a knowledge 
of Gothic, and a considerable amount of zsthetic 
feeling. Mr. G. Holmes’s designs are also worthy 
of remark. Mr. John Davis, jan., sends three 
elaborate drawings. Assuming that he is a 
young map, the drawings do him credit. The 


somewhat crude and approaching to tawdriness. 
The drawing by Mr. F. Barlow Osborn is a suc- 
ceasful attempt to adapt Gothic to commercial 
requirements. It has a eolid substantial ap- 
pearance. The drawing of Norwich Cathedral, 
by Mr. Bakewell, is an interesting and faithfal 
representation of the interior of that noble edifice. 
Among the other Gothic works must be men- 
tioned those of Messrs. Nicholls, Ingall, Veall, &c., 
many of whose designs are satisfactory. Among 
the classic contributors are Messrs. Chatwin, 
Yeoville Thomason, Holmes, Bateman & Corser, 
Phipson, Plevins, most of whose designs are 
. A Lonpon ARCHITECT. 








THE BED OF BUILDING STONE. 


Ir was my misfortune that I was not present 
at the reading of Professor Ansted’s paper “On 
Building Stones.” And now, using the almost 
solemn words which commence every section of 
the Building Act, 8th Vict., what is the result of 
the discussion? Do we know which is the pro- 
per bed of a stone when taken from the quarry ? 
I say, emphatically, we do not. I never found a 
mason with the stone on his banker that could 
tell me more than this, namely, the vertical and 
horizontal bed. We know this well enough, but 
we want to know more than this. We really do 
not know now which is the natural bed of the 
stone. : 

This is the point that I wish to direct the 
Professor’s attention to,—Which is the zenith 
and which is the nadir of astone? It was taken 





for granted that we knew all abont it, and there. | 


troughs at Aldershott, it can be no wonder that | how about stone reversed ? 


coloured drawing is not so satisfactory, being | 


you that it will resist water penetrating; but 
A. J, Hiscocks. 








A PLAGUE STONE? 


A stone has been turned up in the market- 
place of Stockport, 24 in. long, 14 in. wide, and 
15 in. deep, hollowed into a cup on the top about 
4 in. deep. It is a sandstone grit from the old 

| quarry behind the “ Wizard,” at Alderley Edge. 
j It is supposed to be the old “plague stone,” 
which was common at the time of the Great 
| Plague, at market times, containing vinegar, to 
pass money through or fumigate all articles 
|from an infected district. The stone has the 
peculiar appearance of bird-foot marks running 
|through the sandstone, not impressions, but 
| appearances—white streaks. 

| Can one of your correspondents give me any 
information about “ plague stones ?” I can only 
say that the stone is exactly the same as that old 
stone base of a modern pillar at Mottram St. 


tion, I feel convinced you will not refuse to allow | . ri 
me a little space in your paper for their inser- | Andrew, which marks the spot at which the 
tion. | market was held during the plague; at least, 

| this is the tradition of the neighbourhood. 


T. K. 








THE ARCHITECTURESQUE. 


Wirnovut staying to ask whether “all Pictu- 
resque,”, “ primarily and radically Picturesque,” 


| and the “ essential superaddition of the Pictu- 


| resque,” are convertible phrases, meaning pre- 
| cisely the same thing, now that we have Pro- 
|fessor Kerr’s explanation that his “proper 
| thesis” goes no farther than an inquiry whe- 
‘ther what he calls the Architecturesque is a 
reality or not, we can deal with his views under 
another and simpler aspect. 

It is, however, only by weighing his words 
and testing his illustrations, that we are enabled 
to arrive at the meaning he attaches to the term 
Architecturesque ; and it is impossible for any 
one but himself to disconnect it from the 
meaning imputed to it by his own language. 
What we wish to know is, if there be sucha 
thing or essence as the Architecturesque in the 
sense in which he puts it forth—not if there be 
a quality in architecture which might aptly be 
expressed by such a word. 

The general impression conveyed by the lec- 
| ture is, that the Architecturesque is the essence 
of beauty in architecture, founded upon regu- 
larity, symmetry, and system, and is a species 
of beauty directly opposite to the Picturesque. 
This principle he more fully brings out when he 
draws the contrast between the Gothic and 
Classic schools, the one being founded upon the 
Architecturesque, the other not upon architec- 
{ural but the Picturesque principles. We can 
only examine his theory by the light he him- 
self throws upon it; and if the specific meaning 
attaching to the word leads up to fallacious 
conclusions, either it is not founded in reality 
and architectural trath, or he fails to convey 
his meaning to us. : 3 

Possibly some subtle fallacy underlies his 
theory, else why does the explanation of it 
involve a change of position? We are not now 
told that Gothiv architecture is — a4 ~ 

icturesque, but that the picturesque 
ponies super-addition,” which, if I interpret 
rightly, means that Gothic architecture cannot 
exist as such without extraneous aid, and that 
it is necessary to introduce a new principle more 
architectural in its nature and origin. 

Throughout the lecture Mr. Kerr hardly 
appears conscious that in coining his word by a 
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process he thinks parallel he is really inverting 
the order in which the term Picturesque arose. 
The Picturesque is not a beauty founded upon 
pictures on the principles of painting, but is a 
convenient and appropriate name for classifying 
a peculiar beauty widely distributed in nature, 
and the parallel word in nature to the Archi- 
tecturesque would be the Naturalesque. On the 
one hand, the Picturesque is but a name for the 
“ symmetry of irregularity” found in nature, and 
is a specific natural beauty that all see, feel, and 
acknowledge; while architectural beauty is 
variable, and being nearly all conventional in 
the Classic, and conventional and natural in the 
Gothic, it is difficult to arrive at the essence of 
its beauty and fix it ina word. 

Like flowers, it may possess several essences ; 
but while flowers do not cease to be flowers 
because of this, architecture will not the less 
cease to be architecture because the essence of 


FOOTWAYS ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


A REPORT was presented at the last meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works from the 
Works and General Purposes Committee, stating 
that they had issued an advertisement for ten- 
ders for footways and fences on the Thames 
Embankment (North), contracts Nos. 1 and 2, 
submitting specification for the works. In 
reference to this subject the following report 
from Mr. Bazalgette, the chief engineer to the 
Board, was presented :— 

* Thames Embankment Footway and Temporary 
Approaches, 
*« Pursuant to the reference of the Board of the 13th 

ult. to the Works Committee, to make arrangements for 
| opening the Thames Embankment road or foot way during 
| the ensuing summer, I beg to report that,— 
| Yo form the carriage-way along the face of the Embank- 
| ment would not at present be prudent, because it wou 





having denounced the advocates of the Sunday ing of 
—— as s —_ and manga iw Ne forth. 
with propoun own nostrum,—the evening opening of 
such Psttutions ? We of the are in pe ofthe 
evening for these who could visit them; but we main. 
tain, from our practical knowledge, that the great bulk of 
the working-classes would not be able to use them with 
any profitable advantage if . 
he miserable plea of rest for the attendants is raised 

a barrier to the obtaining knowledge and elevating 
recreation, as though there were not sufficient persons 
weap employed to recruit a special staff for Sunday duty 


as shown by the of the Parliamen Com. 
me 1854), re Leek uaeaned the British 
Museum ,trustees, there is a reserve of police on Sunday 


ee — whom the duty could be o oo the 
itional employment of a si person ; until your 
enn on show that int to the lmdividualeor to 
society is produced by workin on henday for the bringing 
out of the Monda morning's meets gee the printers 
and compositors taking the Saturday for holiday; and, in 
fact, can tell us how all society is to be at 





its beauty is different in the Gothic to what it is | have to be taken up for the construction of the Metropo- | 


in the Classic. 


beauties not architectural, we must invent a 
word that will apply to all styles and periods ; 
and I cannot at present see why the picturesque | 
is not as legitimately an architectural beauty as 
symmetrical rigidity. Asa mode of conveying 
an idea of the treatment necessary for architec- | 
tural accessories, I am inclined to think it may 
have its use, though in the enlarged sense 
shadowed forth by Mr. Kerr,—in which it is 
placed in a parallel position with an all-prevail- 
ing natural beauty,—it will hardly be admitted 
into our vocabulary. If it be admitted, the long 
perspective of “esques” with which we are 
likely to be inundated, cannot be anticipated 
without alarm. Potters, upholsterers, and other 
art-workmen, will be wanting terms to describe 
the essential beauties of their arts; and though, | 
in the sense of importance, their claims for such | 
a distinction may not be so great as ours, yet ip | 
principle we could not avoid admitting them, | 
for doubtless each art possesses its own peculiar | 
principles of beauty. 
For starting an interesting subject containing | 
plenty of “nuts to crack,’ Mr. Kerr deserves | 
our thanks; but it would be cruel for him to 
leave us to clear up all the difficulties ourselves. 
T. M. B. 








THE GREAT BELL OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


In giving a brief history of the great bell of St. 
Paul’s, in the Builder of the 14th of December, 
1867, I stated, on what was considered the best 
authority, which I now produce, that the bell 
was made in 1709. The following is an extract 
from a letter written by Messrs. Mears, of 
Whitechapel, in March, 1855, with a view to 
decide this among other questions :— 


* St. Paul’s great bell was made at this foundry by our 
predecessor, Richard Phelps, in 1709.” 


Moreover, Sir Henry Ellis, in his edition of 
Dugdale’s “History of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
1818, p. 184, says :— 


If we use a term to signify a) 


beauty peculiar to architecture in opposition tO | committee for the approval of the Board provide for the | we not justified in issuing a bill calling attention to the 


| litan District Railway underneath it, 
“ The specification and drawings now submitted by the 


formation of a paved footway, 20 ft. wide, along the face 
of the Embankment, from Westminster Bridge to the west 
end of the Temple-gardens, 


minster steam-boat pier, and the other at the back of the 
pier by a gradual incline from the level of the bridge 
down to that of the Embankment. A subway for foot- 
passengers is to be formed from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, underneath Bridge-street, to the station of the 


perfect rest on 
the one day ; we cannot give such as “ Jack Plane” credit 
for consistency. Besides,—what sort of a friend to the 
attendants is this who would add some four hours nightly 
to their duties as necessitated by the opening ? or 
his nostrum, like ours, must be supplied by relays. 
When it can be demonstrated that by @ vast majority 
the working men of London are in favour of the Sunday 
opening, and that we are but the executive for them, are 


necessity of organisation? I trust, sir, that ‘Jack 


| Plane” will be more considerate in future to whom he 


Metropolitan District Railway ; and I am now in commu- | 


nication with Mr. Barry with a view to submitting for the 


consideration of the Board a design for the continuation | 
of that subway, to give access to the Westminster steam- | 


boat pier, and for allowing foot-passengers to pass from 
the footpaths on the Thames Embankment to any part of 
Westminster without encountering the carriage traffic in 
that locality. 

A temporary paved foot-approsch is proposed to be 
formed from Vilhers-street, Strand, to the Embankment 
roadway and Charing-cross steam-boat pier. Some ar- 
rangement will have to be made with the South-Eastern 
Railway Company in order to maintain the fall width of 
this approach at the upper end; and it would be to the 
public advantage and their own interest that they should 
also form an spercnsh by steps from the footway at the 
side of the Charing-cross Railway bridge down to the 
Embankment footway. 

A third temporary paved foot-approach would be 
formed from the steps at the side of Waterloo a 
giving access between Wellington-street and the W 00 
steam-boat pier. 


| ties, either directly or indi 


Two approaches will be connected with Westminster | applies such offensive epithets, and not call for so much 


Bridge, one down the steps to and along the new West- | 


of your valuable space in refutation, 
R. M. Mozzxx1, Hon, Sec, 








BILLS OF QUANTITIES IN LIVERPOOL. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,— 


A really good bill of quantities is an exception in Liver- 
pool (unless when London architects bring down London 
surveyors), on account of certain i ties which un- 
happily exist. In London the architect never supplies the 
quantities,* it is mot the etiquette of the profession, the 
assumption being/ that he is more profitably employed. 
But the chief reason is that he finds hi in @ more 
independent position by keeping clear of the quantities, 
placed as he is as an umpire between two partes If he 
receives pay from the contractor for them is responsi- 
ble for their accuracy, and this is not a desirable position 
for him to occupy. He will therefore have nothing to do 
with them, But in Liverpool, with one or two honourable 
exceptions, the architect invariably takes out the quanti- 

. Perhaps im no case 
does he actuall e them out with his own hands, He 
employs a confidential clerk, who is a draughtsman, and 


| not a qualified surveyor. He may place his own name to 


The fourth temporary byes: footway-approach would be | 


from the steps at the en 
Temple steam-boat pier, which, for the present, would be 
the eastern end of the Thames Embankment promenade. 


gardeus if desired by the representatives of that property 

The whole of these footways will be fenced off by tem- 
porary wooden fencing, and may be opened to the public 
in the course of the coming summer. 

J. W. Bazauezrrnr, Engineer.” 

The report of the committee and that of the 
engineer were adopted. 

The District Railway Company stand in the 
way of a completion of the carriage-way on the 
| Embankment. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
THE NATIONAL SUNDAY LEAGUE. 


Srrx,—In the generally sensible and well-reasoned letter 
of “Jack Piane,” in the Builder of Saturday last, a most 
| unwarrantable allusion is made to a body of working men 

united for what they conceive to be for the enlightenment 
and elevation of their class by obtaining facilities for 
visiting our national museums and art treasures on the 





“‘ Sir Christopher Wren, in his Answer to the tract 
entitled ‘Frauds and Abuses at St. Paul's,’ gives us the 
history of the present bell.” 


And here it is worthy of remark that Sir 
Christopher’s “Answer” was published in 1713: 
so that it could not possibly give the history of 
any bell cast at a later period. 

A few weeks ago, however, I found from a 
“rubbing” of the inscription that the present 
bell is dated 1716, which would seem to indicate 
that it was recast in that year. But to set this 
point at rest, I sought for some further evidence. 
Accordingly, by the kind offices of Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, architect, I ascended the south tower 
and made a careful examination of the bell. 
Subsequently the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
librarian of the cathedral, permitted me to have 
access to the “ Fabric Accounts,” and very 
kindly assisted me in my researches. 

The result appears to be that Richard Phelps 
mr his former bell, dated 1709, in the year 

A word in conclusion, by way of throwing out 
a hint for the consideration of the authorities at 
some future period. Believing that the present 
great bell is quite sound, and satisfactory in cer- 
tain other respects, I venture to say that it is 
possible so to alter its form and relative thick- 
ness,-— without recasting,—as to render it 
capable of producing a fine tone. 


Tuomas WALESBY. 


Sunday afternoon ; and whom your corrsspondent calls 
| quacks and nostrum-mongers, insinuating that the education 
| ev has been unfairly pressed into the programme of 
| the National Sunday League, as a means of raising capital. 
| Now, sir, some of the council of the League are pe shan. “wren 
| to, and readers of, the Builder, and on their expressed de- 
sire I ask you to allow a vindication. I enclose a copy of 


A communication may also be made with the Temple- | 


of Essex-street, Strand, to the | 


i 


| 





} 
| 





the quantities, or leave his clerk to place his—it is all 
really one. But if he attaches his own name he generally 
states, as bold as brass, the interesting fact that he has 
taken al! possible pains with them, but is not 
to say that they are correct, and that he 

responsible for their accuracy. In short, he emplo 


‘| himself, without consulting either his client or the 


contractors, fixes his own rate of charge, pockets the 
money, and refuses to be responsible for his work. If the 
name of his clerk is attached, the responsibility is sup- 
d to be shifted on to his shoulders, but it is a responsi- 
ility which is never recognized, and which the clerk is, of 
course, not in a position to meet. Now, it is a notorious 
fact that these quantities so supplied are often grossly 
inaccurate and inefficient, and even when correct as to 
their general character they do not give the detailed infor- 
mation nor represent anything like the time and patience 
a good London surveyor brings to the same work. For 
doing this 2 per cent. are continually charged, and in some 
eases 2} per cent. Duly qualified surveyors are discounte- 
nanced in Liverpool, the work being given out, not to the 
most efficient, but in the interest of the architect. How 
much goes to the clerk and how much to his master we 
have no means of knowing, but it is always surmised that 
the fees are divided. There is one ion for the 
unfortunate client, out of whose ket the extra rate of 
course comes. He pays through the nose, but he pays in 
blissful ignorance. Such a state of things is a blot 
upon the profession. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Sir,—A short time back a suggestion was made to 


the bills which have offended “Jack Plane;” also a pro- | me, that the time for receiving drawings for the Architec- 
| Spectus of the League, as published twelve years since, _ tural Exhibition should be postponed until after the Royal 


| which shows that the elevation of the people in art taste 
| was then a primary element of the movement and a 
| national necessity, now so generally recognised, 

| As he has given extracts to suit his purpose from the 
| bill in question, permit me to put it fairly before your 
| readers by the introductory paragraphs. 

| “All parties in the State now admit that the people can 


no longer be debarred from the educational advantages | 


} 


| 


| which are enjoyed by other civilised nations, and the late | 


Exbibition in Paris has demonstrated that England will | 


fail to maintain her pre-eminence in the markets of the 
world without increased facilities for the technical and 
artistic culture of her artisans. 

The superiority of the French workman in matters in- 
volving taste, is almost unanimously attmbuted to the fact 
that they are, from infancy, enabied on the Sunday after- 
noon to visit the national collections of art treasures.” 

And, further, let me add the quotation from the chair- 
man of the Society of Arts :— 

‘Our artisans nearly all desire that museums, &e., &c., 
should be open on Sundays; not one wishes to assimilate 
the English to the French Sunday in other respects. 
Nearly all feel that it is the familiarity with the beautiful 
in nature and art from childhood that has given to the 
French nation asa whole that knowledge, that artistic skill 
and feeling for the beautiful which threaten to make them 
the most successful workmen in the world, to the serious 
injury of this country.” 

These words being identical with those put forth by us 
through so many years, it was, I contend, legitimate in us 
to use them in support. 

What, however, are we to say of “Jack Plane” when, 








Academy judges had decided as to the drawings to be 
hung there. Architects prefer their drawings to hung 
at the Royal Academy, and I know that a great number 
of drawings are prepared by the best architectural artists 
for that exhibition, Only a few of these drawings are 
hung, simply because there is not wall- ; and thus, 
after the expenditure of much time and money upon their 
production, they return to the architect’s office without 
the public ever baving a peep at them. Could not the 
Architectural Exhibition be made a success, if it could be 
so arranged that these rejected drawings should be in- 
cluded in the Conduit-street show ? 

I hope that this suggestion will receive a corner in your 
journal, and, if practicable, be acted upon by the Exhi- 
bition committee. 1 must add, that it seems anything but 
right that the representation of modern architecture 
should be almost entirely left in the hands of the junior 
members of the profession. We have reason to expect 
that men who have been blessed with , and who 
must have ample means, will do all in their power for the 
— of the profession; but how is our expectation 
met 

I fear that if the present utter lifelessness,—except 
where gold glitters,—goes on much longer, architecture 
will be erased from the list of professions, and put down 
asatrade. Sir Edwin can sell his pictures without send- 
ing them to the R.A. Does he? No; he is an artist, 
How is it architects have lost all enthusiasm ? 





ADELPHI. 
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THE EAST LONDON MUSEUM. 


Siz,—Thanks to weil-directed efforts, a Museum of 
Science and Industriel Art will very shortly be established 
for the teeming populations of the great East London 
suburbs. The obstacles which impeded the progress of 
the measure empowering the trustees to the 
site have been finally surmounted in the House of Lords ; 
and it remains, therefore, with the public to subscribe the 
cost of the ground, in order that the Government may, in 
ursuance of their undertaking, commence building, I 
earn with some regret that some hundreds of ds are 
still wanting to complete the sum; yet I chal. rejoice if 
this circumstance be the means of eliciting from the 
themselves an unmistakable expression of practical good- 
will. Mach might be done th: an to the ity 
of the East-end artisans to rally to the support of their 
museum. Surely they owe it to the Government, the 
trustees, and the wealthy donors of money, that they 
should exbibit their interest by sharing, according to their 
means, the comparatively small burden which is the only 
condition attached to the wise and liberal concession of 
those who govern us, for the instruction and recreation of 
the masses. 

In the East-end are 100,000 persons who have no pounds 
to spare, but can give pence. Let, then, a general contri- 
bution be made,—in worksh: and factories, in offices and 
on trades ’s counters, house to house, aud by 
the post,—of pence and postage-stamps. [ am sure that 
the Rev. Mr. Hansard, at the , Bethnal-green, 
N.E,; and Mr, Antonio Brady, Mary Point, Scrat- 
ford, E.; and I am permitted to add, the Couneil of the 
Public Museums and Free Libraries Association, 150, 
Strand, W.C., will be very glad of the help of your 
working-class readers; and the body just named will cor- 
dially avail themselves of any opportunities offered them 
of addressing briefly, or for an evening, the meetings of 
literary, trades, temperance, mental improvement, friendly, 
and any other societies, in furtherance of so enormous 8 
benefit to the toiling million of the East. 

J. T. Dexrzr, 








HERNE BAY. 


1 ” The responsibility of making the altera- | 
tions required to improve the sanitary condition of dwell- 
ing-houses is, as the council has always contended it ought 


cases where such owner either declines or neglects to make 
the alterations required, the il may, at their option, 
either close the dwelling until rendered fit for habitation, 
or they may purchase the p’ y at such price as shall 
be fixed by two independent valuers, who are to value the 
property ‘ at the true market value as unfit for human habi- 
tation,’ and are ‘to add nothing for } chase.’ 
As now framed, and subject to unimportan 








ory P 

: : t alterations 

which will no doubt be made in committee in the House 

of Commons, the powers proposed to be given will, in the 

opinion of the town-clerk, be found most valuable to the 

ier eumerean, and enable ome by their exercise largely 
—- e sanitary condition of the dwelli of the 

classes ” ellings 








PROPOSED WORKHOUSE FOR 
ISLINGTON. 


Tue architect of the selected design, Mr. 
Burdon, writing with reference to a paragraph 
in our last, says,— 


“ The amount atated in the original instructions issued 
by the trustees was 35,000/., which, with the 10 per eent. | 
margin, may be taken in round numbers as 40,0001. The | 
amount of the accepted Tender, on the other hand, is under 
62,0001. Since the selection and adoption of my design, 
the compulsory requirements of the Poor-law Board 
have considerably increased the necessary cost, Instead 
of a cubical space of 50 ft., as origin asked, for 
each inmate of the infirmery (a large building, to 
accommodate 490), my amended plans (on the pavilion 
principle) provide just upon 900 cubic feet per inmate in 
the infirmary, and 1,300 eubie feet in the ‘separation 
wards,’ with additional kitchen, seullery, and other in- 
ternal arrangements. Fireplaces also in the centre of the 
wards have been preferred, instead of theordinary fireplaces | 
in the side-walls, as planned in the first instance. The | 











Srr,—My attention has been drawn to 8 communication 
from ‘‘ One of the Piles” of our pier, which found a place 
in your columns, 

very resident in the Bay will heartily rejoice, and 
many will be willing to lend a helping hand, should there 
at last really be # prospect of doing something towards 
restoring the last prestige of Herne Bay! And what more 
likely to effect such an object as re-opening the pier, and 
making it not only a point of call for passing steamers, but 
also a promenade for visitors? To attempt anything sbort 
of this would certainly be absurd. 


I cannot, however, allow that the Herne Bay inbabi- | 


tants have been remiss in this matter. Alive to their own 
interests, they more than once subscribed money, and 
— to = the pier a then, as now, “ difficulties 
ed in their way”’ e proprietary of the pier ren- 
ered all efforts a ater “i 
Let but the owners of the pier meet fairly those who are 
now attempting a like object, stating upon what terms 
they will either cede their rights entire, or otherwise 


permit the rebuilding of the pier, and ail the rest - aan es :—Granite, in quarry lumpe, at per 
horses :— » ? 


speedily be arranged. 


cubical space of the casual wards has also been increased. | 
The Guardians, moreover, were pleased to adopt several 
im ements which study of workhouse arrangements 
| induced me to suggest for their consideration, and which | 
| were not included in their original instructions,” 








PARISH CONTRACTS. 


Tue tenders accepted by the vestry of St. | 
Pancras for the supply of granites, road mate- | 
rials, &c., for twelve months, are as under-men- 
tioned, the prices at this time last year being | 


| those named second, from which it appears that | 
| prices are lower, and this reduction is attributed | 


to the cessation of numerous large works in the 
metropolis, and the lessened demand for men 


mente Efened t in the report of the town-clerk have been | monnment will be placed in the Park, near the 
grea 


fountain. 
Monument to the Poet Tannahill.—For 


to be, cast upon the owner of the property; and in all sixty years after the death of Robert Tannahill 
? 


the poet, no public memorial of him existed in 
Paisley, his native town. Some tims ago, it was 
proposed that a committee should be appointed 
for the purpose of organising a subscription for 
the erection of a monumental tombstone over his 
grave. The was gone into, and soon 
sufficient funds were obtained for the purpose. 
The memorial was not intended to be more than 
a neat erection to mark the spot where the poet’s 
ashes reposed. Tannahill was buried in the 
West Relief ard, and there the memorial 
has been built. It was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Gordon & Barclay, sculptors, Paisley. 
It is composed of grey granite, and the style is 
Roman. Its general character is a pedestal, 
about 4 ft. square at the base, and 10 ft. in 
height. On the shaft is a polished subscription- 
plate with the following words :—“Tannahill, 
Born 3d June, 1774; died 17th May, 1810. 
Erected over the remains of the poet, 1867.” 
The work was completed a few months ago ; and 
the committee have been celebrating its erection. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tamworth.—A meeting has been held in the 
town-hall to promote the restoration of the 
parish church by carrying out the plans for in- 
creased accommodation, at a cost of about 2,0001., 
prepared, some time ago, by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
Subscriptions to the amount of 1,859]. were 
announced at the meeting, and there was no 
intention of raising any rate. The “ Bishop of 
Lichfield and New Zealand” presided, and the 
meeting was disturbed throughout by such “ dis- 
cordant noises” as the bishop said reminded 
him of the South Sea Islands; and indeed it 
looked as if his lordship had imported some of 
his New Zealand flock into the diocese of Lich- 
field. 

Lichfield.—A vestry meeting of the ratepayers 
of the parish of St. Mary has been held to 
receive the report of the committee appointed to 
select a design for rebuilding the body of the 
church, as a memorial to the late bishop, and to 
determine whether an application should be 


_ itis, indeed, thousand pities that Herne Bay, possess- ton, Messrs. Mowlem, lls. 6d. (15s.); Mount | made for a faculty for such rebuilding. There 
ing as it does the combined edvantages of pure, bracing | Sorrell, 10s. 6d. (12e.). Mr. rovrainscad Gueby, was @ very numerous attendance. It appeared 


atmosphere, excellent bathing, charmi 
and proximity to the ehief cathedral city, sho 
neglected, when a little public spirit would, if properly 
directed, soon cause it to take rank as a favourite watering- 
place, Onz or THE RESIDENTS, 





RIGHT TO PLACE FOOTINGS ON 
ADJOINING GROUND. 


Siz,—Will any of your readers kindly give me a correct 
reply to the following question :— 
roviding two men purchase or lease two adjoining 
plots of land of 16 ft. frontege each pict, the one intends 
building, the other does not; can the one who builds 
legally eneroach on his ueighbour’s plot for the purpose of 
putting in his footings, or can any part of them be built on 
the land of the man (his neighbour) who does not intend 
to build, should such non-building party object ? 
Parties to whom I have spoken are divided in opinion. 
A Svugvsyor. 








THE ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS BILL. 


A Report on this Bill, now passing through 
the House of Commons, has been presented 
to the General Purposes Committee of the 
Manchester City Council by the Town-clerk, 
and by the Committee to the Council. In the 
outset the report says :— 

“The Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill (against 
which the Corporation presented a petition last Session) 
has, with considerable iecetion, and, as the Town-clerk 
is glad to say, with much improvement in its provisions, 
been again mtroduced and read the second time in the 
House of Commons.” 


After reciting and commenting on the various 
clauses of the Bill, the report thus continues :— 


.‘‘ For the main object sought to be attained by the Bill, 
vie ap ay ts in the oe of the —- 

asses, the Corporation © always expressed their 
sympathy and approval; and the Town-clerk ventures to 
express the opinion that, if to the reasonable objections 
urged by the Corporation te some of the provisions more 
consideration been shown, oe willingness to 
accept the amendments proposed by Mr. Goldney and 
others had been manifested by those who had charge of the 
Bill, very different b progress would have been made, and in 
all probainiity » Bill to accomplish an object of which every 
member in the House approved, would, during the last ses- 
sion have received the willing sanction of the islature. 
In the Bill now before the House the whole of the amend- 


| Bardon-hill, 10s. 8d. (10s. 10d.). Kentish rag, | 
‘broken, Mr. Culverhouse, 83. (8s. 5d.) per yard. | 
Road materials, per cubic yard :—Smith & Son, | 
hard core, 1s. 6d. (2s. 10d.); Mr. Studd, loamy 
gravel, 5s. 8d. (6s. 4d.), and clean rongh gravel, | 
6s. (6s. 6d.); Mr. Anderson, surface hand- | 
picked flints, 8s. (11s. 10d.), and pit flints, 7s. 6d. | 
(8s. 4d.).  Carriageway pavings : — Messrs. | 
| Sewell & Son, Aberdeen laid-in gravel, per yard | 
| super., cubes 9 in. by 3 in., 15s. (17s. 7d.) ; half 
| sovereigns, 7 in. by 3 in., lls. 10d. (13s.); | 
| pitehings, 6 in. by 3 in., 10s. 10d. (11s. 10d.) ; 
Mount Sorrell sqnares, 3 in. by 3 in., 5s. 2d. 
(6s. 4d.) ; channelling to macadamized roads, | 
| 9s. 6d. (10s. 10d.). Footways:—York stone, | 
3-in., per 100 ft. super., 21. 12s. 6d. (31.) ; York, 
3-in., laid, per yard super., 5s. 10d. (6s. 6d.) ; 
kerb, 12 in. by 8 in., per foot lineal, 1s. 9d. 
(2s. 1d.) ; York channelling, 4 in. by 12 in., per | 
foot lineal, 6d. (8d.); spur stones, 2s. 6d. | 
(4s. 9d.). 





} 
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MONUMENTAL. 


Proposed Statue of Faraday.—A meeting has 
been held in the library of the Royal Society 
with a view of memorialising Government to | 
erect a statue of Faraday, in Westminster | 
Abbey, at the national expense. 

The Lincoln Statue.—-The model of the statue | 
of President Lincoln, which is to form a portion | 
of the “ Lincoln Monument,” to be erected by | 


ng yo — | 10s. 4d. (10s. 8d.). Sewell & Son, Markfield and | from the minutes of the committee that having 


advertised for designs for rebuilding the church 
in unison with the present epire and tower, nine 
architects sent in plans, and the committee, after 
examination, selected those of Mr. Griffiths, of 
Stafford, the county surveyor, and Mr. Fowler, of 
Louth, Lincolnshire, a native of Lichfield. Both 
plans were sent to the family of the late bishop, 


| and the resalt was the adoption of Mr. Fowler’s. 


The new church, according to Mr. Fowler’s de- 
signs, will seat 1,000 persons, and the cost will 
be about 6,0001., towards which the family and 
friends of the late bishop promise subscriptions 
of 4,000. The report of the committee stated 
that the designs of Mr. Fowler had been accepted 
subject to certain modifications, to which that 
gentleman had assented. Until a formal tender 
had been-made by a competent builder it was 
not possible to state the exact cost, but it might 
be estimated that the sum of 6,3001. would be 
required, towards which 4,500/. had been pro- 
mised by the vicar’s family, they allowing 500l. 
for the old materials; and sums amounting to 
5451. had also been promised by other persons. 
The report of the committee was all but unani- 
mously adopted, and it was resolved that as soon 
as the funds necessary for the rebuilding of the 
church had been guaranteed the churchwardens 
be empowered to apply for a faculty for such re- 
building according to the plans of Mr. Fowler. 
A committee was appointed to provide funds for 
the rebuilding and generally to carry out the 
object in view. 

Wednesbury.—The cemetery here has been 
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the United States War Fund Committee, has consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. ewes 
arrived in New York from the studioof Mr. H. K. | the formation of the new cemetery was resolv 


The statue, which will be of bronze, will be 9 ft. | 
in height, representing Mr. Lincoln in a standing 
position, holding in his left hand a copy of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, with the right hand 
pointing to the words, “ Shall be for ever Free,” 
engraved thereon. The statue will rest upon a 
pedestal 15 ft. in height, ornamented with appro- 
priate devices. The total cost of the monument 
will be 15,000 dols., which amount has been 








fally subscribed in 1 dol. subscriptions. The 


nesbury and Walsall, were accepted ; 
peor ben entered into veo the re of ne 
chapels and lodge, the levelling, ying ou’ 

of the ground, and the erection of the boundary 


Brown, and been inspected by the committee. | upon, an eligible piece of land, situated on the 


Walsall-road, at a short distance from the town, 
and measuring upwards of 12 acres, was secured 
at a price of 5,4001.; and a loan of 10,0001., re- 
payable in thirty years, was obtained from the 
Public Loan Commissioners. Plans and designs, 


prepared by Messrs. W. & S. Horton, a 
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walls and palisading. The former was given to 
Messrs. Trow & Son, of Wednesbury, at the con- 
tract price of 2,2201. The remaining part of 
the 10,0001. has been expended in the levelling 
of the ground (at a cost of 5401.), the laying-out 
of the cemetery (a work which has been done 


under the immediate supervision of the Board’s| Haddon Hall. Illustrated by Drawings from 
surveyor, Mr. Fereday), and the erection of the 


entrance gates, boundary walls, and palisading. 
The design of the chapels is Early English, 
modified to suit the requirements of the case. 
The chapels are situated on each side of an 
enclosed entrance porch, above which rises a 
stone spire, farnished with a bell, and springing 
in octagonal shape from a square base, to the 
height of 56 ft. The chapel to the right, enter- 


ing from the Walsall road, is for the use of 


Episcopalians, and that on the left for the use of 
Nonconformists. Each is 30 ft. by 16 ft., and to 
each is attached a receiving place, 18 ft. by 
13 ft., and a small vestry at the extreme end of 
the building. 

Strood.—The committee interested in the 
erection of a new church for the inhabitants of 
Strood have finally decided on the site for the 
proposed church, which will be near the Marsh, 
at the rear of North-street, in the parish of 
Frindsbury, on land belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter given by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 
understand, be proceeded with forthwith. 
erection of the new church are now in progress. | 
Mr. Capon and his assistants have been staking 
out the site, which is in a meadow of Mistley | 
Park. It appears that the dimensions ofthe new | 
edifice, including the apsis, will be about 110 ft. | 
by 60 ft. The committee have engaged the) 
architectural services of Messrs. Wadmore & 
Baker, of London. The existing building, which 
is regarded as a curiosity in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, has so many friends among the 
parishioners that its ultimate fate still remains 
undecided. 








Books Received. 


Our Schools and Colleges. By Herpert Fry. 
London: Hardwicke. 1868. 


INFORMATION is given in this useful volume as 
to nearly 2,000 schools of all sorts, preparing 
for various public examinations, and also as to 
the universities, The present issue is the second 
annual edition, in which the whole has been 
revised up to the end of 1867, after direct com- 
munication with the principals of each institution, 
and the author has added considerably to the 
information given in the first edition. ‘The chief 
object in view is to provide information to parents 
in the selection of schools for their children. 
An account is given of our ancient endowed 
schools as they now exist. This is a very im- 
portant subject, which in past years was con- 
sidered worthy of Government investigation ; 
and that renewed inquiry and adjustment are 
necessary seems evident. Mr. Fearon, one of 
her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, speaks of a 
little English grammar school which he visited 
where the schoolmasters, according to the 
Parliamentary returns, had 4001. a year, and he 
found two masters teaching one scholar! One 
of the most comical things ever witnessed in the 
county, says Mr. Fearon, was the examination of 
that solitary scholar by the venerable and learned 
head-master, the usher, and assistant master! 
He was a sickly boy and very ignorant. Such a 
mockery of education ought not to be possible in 
England, nor should such means be wasted. 








An Inquiry into the Difference of Style observable 
in Ancient Glass Painting, with Hints on Glass 
Painting. By the late Cuas. Winston. Second 
edition. Oxford and London: Jas. Parker & 
Co. 1867. 


PenvinG further notice we mention the publica- 
tion, in two handsome volumes, of a new edition 
of the late Mr. Winston’s valuable work. Some 
few additions have been made from an inter- 
leaved copy, in which he had occasionally made 
notes; but these are not very numerous. His 
opinions remained very much the same as first 
expressed. 

Some of our readers may be glad to be 
reminded that Mr. Winston’s drawings from 
ancient glass paintings,—a large and valuable 
collection, exhibited in 1865 by the Archwo- 


himself, to the British Museum, where, we sup-| ARCHITECTURAL Lisrary.—The Library of the 
pose, they may be consulted. These drawings | Institute of Architects has received an accession 
would have been more appropriately deposited | by the gift of Miss Leicester, of Bishop’s-road, 
if sent to South Kensington. Bayswater, of numerous works on architecture, 
&c., which formed part of the library of her late 
brother, Mr. G. O. Leicester, who, up to the 





The erection of the church will, we oontains notes on the various departments of the 
; ; | Paris Exhibition of 1867.——“‘A Treatise on 
Mistley.—The preliminary operations for the | ¢},, Petroleum Zones of Italy.” 


Sketches made on the spot, by GEORGE 
CATTERMOLE; with an Account of its History. 
Derby: Bemrose & Sons. 1867. 


| We have here twenty views of Haddon Hall, 
' beloved of artists and lovers of the picturesque ; 

but they are for the most part so badly litho- 
| graphed, that we can recommend the book only 
| on the score of its being a remembrancer. The 
| well-known flight of steps to the upper garden 





| is “ conspicuous by its absence.” 








VARIORUM. 


‘“‘ ENGINEERING Facts and Figures for 1867: 
‘an Annual Register of Pr in Mechanical 
| Engineering and Construction.” Fallarton & Co., 
| London and Edinburgh. 1868. This annual 
'contains a good deal of useful matter, which 
| seems to be chiefly compiled from various jour- 
‘nals named only in the preface in a general way. 
‘It is illustrated by plates and woodcuts, and 


By E. St. John 
Fairman, F.G.S., &c. London: Spon. Accord- 
ing to this author, and, indeed, on ancient 
authority as well, there are distinct indications 
of the existence of petroleum in various places 
throughout Italy, more especially in the pro- 
vinces of Modena and Reggio. These in- 
dications were observed by the author in a 
geological tour through a large district of rich 
mineral country in Italy, and, he says, they 
appeared to him to be identical with those of the 
American petroleum districts, and in some places 
even more favourable. “On the Purification 





time of his decease, was a Fellow of the Insti. 
tute. 


Society oF Brartish Artists.—The forty-fifth 
annual exhibition by this society, now open 
in the Suffolk-street Galleries, consists of 659 
oil paintings, 427 pictures in water-colours, and 
11 pieces of sculpture,—1,097 works inall. The 
number of exhibitors is 600. The collection 
inclades a number of very interesting pictures, 
and is better as a whole than has been seen here 
lately. 


TeLecraPHy.—The value of the telegraphic 
wire and apparatus exported from the United 
Kingdom last year was 209,6881., as compared 
with 312,2881. in 1866, and 148,6791. in 1865, 
In the ten years ending 1867 inclusive, the value 
of this branch of our exports will be seen to have 
been very considerable—viz., in 1858, 224,7081. ; 
in 1859, 742,3061.; in 1860, 251,7121.; in 1861, 
214,4411.; in 1862, 320,8971.; in 1863, 317,2141. ; 
in 1864, 218,4641.; in 1865, 148,6791.; in 1866, 
312,2881.; and in 1867, 209,6881. 


Drinkinc Fountains.—We regret to observe, 
from the Sheffield Independent, that the various 
local drinking-fountains have been almost entirely 
abandoned, and that several of them have dis- 
appeared. A committee of the Town Council, it 
is said, have ordered the fountain at the Town 
Hall to be removed. Has the experiment of 
drinking-fountains proved a failure at Sheffield ? 
Our authority thinks the subject has not yet 
been fully considered, and trusts that a stracture 
intended to be both useful and ornamental, and 
that was erected at a cost of 501., will not be 
destroyed without due deliberation. 


Tue MANUFACTURE OF STEEL FROM CLEVELAND 





of the river Clyde.” By Michael Scott, C.E., 
London. Maclehose, Glasgow. Mr. Scott here— 
publishes his views in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Lord Provost of Glasgow. He | 
proposes, intercepting sewers being constructed, | 
that the Glasgow sewage should be raised by | 
pumping, carried along near the line of the | 
Glasgow and South Western Railway as far as| 
Dalry, then from Dalry to Fairlie Head, | 
where it would be discharged into the sea. | 
This, however, would be a _ very costly | 
system. The line of conduit would only be! 
aboat thirty miles long, but for seven miles or | 
more it would pass through a hilly country. | 
Mr. Scott himself admits that the lift would be 


Inon.—At a recent meeting of the Cleveland 
Society of Engineers, held in the draughting- 
loft of Head, Wrightson, & Co.’s Works, South 
Stockton, a paper was read by Mr. Hargreaves, 
of Darlington, on his new process of mannfac- 
turing steel from Cleveland iron. About forty 
gentlemen were present, and a large amount of 
interest was evinced in the subject, which has 
of late occupied much attention throughout the 
district. Mr. Hargreaves’s process is said to pro- 
duce first-rate steel, securing, according to the 
Darlington and Stockton Times, the maximum of 
results at the minimum of cost. 


Tue ConpiITION oF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 
A conference of noblemen and gentlemen has 


great, and the annual expense of pumping been held at Willis’s Rooms, to consider the pre- 
very large. Nevertheless, should it be found that sent condition of the agricultural labourers of 
this is on the whole the best or most effectual England. Resolutions were passed to the effect 
way of disposing of sewage which has become that the subject demanded serious attention ; 
as great a nuisance in the Clyde as was that that district protection unions should be encou- 
of London in the Thames, cost ought to be a raged and aided; that such unions should be 
secondary consideration. An alternative system strictly defensive, and limited to securing a fair 
is also proposed, however, by Mr. Scott, which day’s wages for a fair day’s work; that a com- 
consists essentially in diluting the sewage by | mittee be appointed to initiate the formation of 
help of a canal and basin, so as to restore it such unions, and otherwise promote the physical 
to the comparatively innocuous state in which and social improvement of the agricultural 
it passed into the river in years bygone; labourer; and that those interested in this be 
and then twice in twenty-four hours to allow requested at once to provide a fund to enable 
it to pass out to sea through the Clyde so as_ this object to be carried out. 


*. . . } 
not to return, or not to remain in the river. | New Synacocvs. — The co tion of 8 


The illustrations of the Paris Exhibition in the | 
current Art-Journal include a view and details | 
of the exquisite ebony and ivory cabinet by | 
Alessandri now in the South Kensington | 
Museum; algo one of Durenne’s elaborate cast- | 
iron fountains. In the Broadway Mr. Holings- 


head gives a frightful picture of Theatrical | 
Management, which notice, however it may be | 
overdone, is not without its value, and may lead | 
to some useful inquiries——London Society con- 
tinues to provide interesting particulars of “ King 
Theodore’s country.” The April number is, in 
other respects also, fully up to its mark.——The 
“ Easter Annual” is distinguished by a strikingly 
original story called “The Soul-Trap,” by Mr. 
James Greenwood. 











Miscellanen, 





NewspaPER Press Funp AnxvuaL DinnEr.— 
The Duke of Cambridge has consented to preside 
at the annual dinner of the Newspaper Press 








logical Institute,—have been presented by his, 


widow, in pursuance of a wish expressed by | Rooms, St. James's. 


Fund on Saturday, the 6th of June, at Willis’s | 


synagogue was performed on Sunday, with all 
the accustomed rites, at Thornhill-road, Barns- 
bury, where one of these places of worship has 
been erected for the North London districts. 
The building is in the modern Italian style. The 
niche where the “ark” stands is approached by 
a flight of marble steps, which were decorated 
with flowers, and the arches, which are formed 
of decorative figuring, are supported by columns 
of rare coloured marbles. Immediately over 
the niche of the sanctuary, in Hebrew characters, 
is the sentence, ‘Know before whom thou 
standest,” and on the second arch, in like 
characters, the sentence, “ Let the fear of the 
Lord be constantly before thee.” Below are 
two windows with the initial words of each of 
the Ten Commandmenta, and the door of the 
ark (or sanctuary) itself is covered with a 
crimson velvet curtain, on which a wreathed 
crown and characters representing the words 
“The crown of the law,” are embroidered in 
gold. There are galleries to the body of the 
synagogue. The architect of the building is 
Mr. H. H. Collins, and the builder Mr. Henshaw. 
It is intended to build schools adjoining the 


i synagogue, 
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VENTILATION IN STOCK-SHEDS.—Mr. Mechi says 
on this subject :—“* When farmers see my twenty 
pullocks in one covered and enclosed shed, they 
frequently exclaim, ‘ Can they be healthy there ?’ 
That is a proper remark, for unless the ventila- 
tion were perfect, they could not be healthy, so 
closely packed in a limited space. As my system 
of ventilation appears to keep my animals 
(although closely packed) in perfect health, I 
will describe it: a portion of the centre of the 
roof is raised above the rest, with louvre boards 
on each side, but the wind is not allowed to 
blow through from one side to the other, but a 
board, a yard or more in depth, is dependent 


“Praninc anp Tryinc Macuine.” — Mr. | 
Chas. Powis denies that the machine said by 
Messrs. Worssam & Co. to be “the only machine | 


piece of twisted timber true, and at the same 
time give it a planed face fit for gluing up with- 


so. We must leave him to settle this matter 
with Messrs. Worssam. 


Fatt or aA WALL IN THE City.—An accident 
has occurred in Bucklersbury, by which a 
man has lost his life. The deceased was one of 
several workmen employed in removing houses 
on the site of the new street from the Thames 





from the roof, so that the current of air coming 
through the louvre boards is deflected and 

downwards, driving out the foul air through the 
opposite side or louvre boards, or through the 
holes in the top of the walls under the wall plate. 
The circulation is thus constant and perfect.” 
He was able, he says, by the medium of steam, 
to see the circulation which conld otherwise 
have only been surmised. In one of his sheds, 
where the animals are on sparred floors, and 
very closely packed, say two bullocks in a space 


Embankment to the Mansion House. While en- 
' gaged in undermining a wall between the houses 
| Nos. 13 and 14, Bucklersbury, he was told that 
|if he continued where he was the wall would 
certainly fall upon him; but he disregarded this 
warning, and continued to dig under the brick- 





| effect. The wall fell in with a crash, and he was 
' completely buried beneath it. When he was got 
| out he was found to be quite dead. 


Tue Ratine or Cuarities.—A very large 


out requiring to be touched by a hand-plane,” is | 


work, He was again cautioned, but without any | 


12 ft. by 8 ft., for twenty ‘years there has not! 
been the loss of an animal, although many lots deputation of gentlemen from the principal 
have been fattened there, some remaining from | cities and towns in the kingdom, headed by the 


calves until two years old. 


Tue Suez Canat.—A letter by the Duke of 
St. Alban’s in the Times takes a favourable view 
of the prospects of the Suez Canal. The Duke 
says, in reference to the great or salt water 
canal, to which the smaller or fresh-water canal 
is merely subsidiary,—“ The first point of interest 
after leaving Suez is at Great Shalouf. This is 
the most important cutting next to El Guisr. It 
is four miles in length, through clay, stone, and 
sand, and is dry at present. Three thousand 
European and Arab workmen are kept here. I 
was more struck here than anywhere else on 
the works. The canal is cut to its extreme 
depth, and the water will stand 26 ft. deep at 
low water in the Red Sea. You look down into 
this enormous dry channel, with its busy hive of 
workmen scooping away the ground and filling 
the trucks which stationary engines draw up and 
replace by others; and while looking down on 
this magnificent work you almost persuade your- 
self to believe in large steamers passing to and 
fro here between the West and the East, in the 
coffers of the company being filled with their 
dues, and in delighted shareholders drawing 
large dividends. At the Serapium, some 
distance farther inland, you come on another 
piece of the canal finished, and it is here you 
meet the waters of the Mediterranean, which 
have been brought over half the whole distance 
in the Maritime Canal, and are kept back from 
the other portion of the works by an embank- 
ment of earth,” 


Pitinc up THE Peorte.—A M. Jules Borie 
says he has received the sanction of the Emperor 
of the French to the bnilding of what he calls 
“ Aérodomes.” These structures are to be not 
less than ten stories high, access to the upper 
ones being afforded by lifts, as is already the 
case in many hotels, both in England and 


France. Iron is to constitute the framework of 


these vast edifices, which are to rise to altitudes 
of from 100 ft. to 120 ft. “ Let us suppose,” 
says Galignani, “the building to occupy a 


rectangle; the fifth story will be partially sur- | 


mounted by a terracé, say 10 ft. broad. Above 


this rises what may be called a second set of moved for ia the House of Commons, has lately | 


houses, narrower than the basement part just 
described, and constituting the aérodome proper, 
also five stories high, making ten in all. The 
basement flats would serve for shops, banking, 
and other offices, &c.; those above the terrace 


would be inhabited by the clerks and other fits charged to income-tax in England and Wales, meats under process are c 


people generally connected with the establish- 
ments below. Let us now imagine a series of 
these rectangular constructions, separated from 
each other by wide avenues ; the inhabitants of 
the aérodomes may communicate with each other 
by means of bridges thrown across from terrace 
to terrace, and in this way we get in fact two 
towns, one above the other. A large amount of 
traffic will be carried on without descending into 
the streets at all, provisions, fuel, &c., being ob- 
tained ig be of the lifts. Each aérodome 
may be bited by 1,000 people or more, all 
enjoying commodious ments, a pure atmo- 
sphere, and abundance of light, while the streets 
below will be wide and airy.” We are by no 
means sure that this pure atmosphere would be 
enjoyed, and are not at all disposed to aid in 
bringing about this enormous collocation of 


Dake of Cambridge and the Earl of Harrowby, 
has waited upon the Premier, who was accom- 
panied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
lay before him the hardship inflicted upon all 
institutions of an eleemosynary character, such 
as hospitals and schools, by the departure from 
the ancient principle that al] such places should 
be exempted from parochial taxation—a prin- 
ciple which has been upset by a recent judicial 
decision. The cities of Bristol, Birmingham, 
Derby, Gloucester, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, 
Northampton, Newcastle, Sheffield, Southamp- 
ton, Wolverhampton, and Worcester were all 
largely represented. After hearing various 
members of the deputation, Mr. Disraeli said the 
statements which had been made would be con- 
sidered in a spirit adequate to the occasion and 
to the importance of the deputation. 


THe Mont Cenis TuNNEL.—This remarkable 
work makes steady progress. Of the total length, 
12,220 métres, 8,049 métres are completed. The 
following is the advancement and expenditure 
for each year since the commencement of this 
undertaking to the end of 1867. The expendi- 
tur» for 1867 has not yet been published :— 


Length of Tunnel completed. 

















Date. oe ~ py \Total len ath. Amount. 
Métres. Métres. Francs. | 
a 497°60 497-60 | 3,369,246 | 
' 
| 1859 369°10 866-70 | 1,630,753 | 
1860 343-30 1,210°00 | 2,500,000 | 
1861 363-00 1,573°00 | 3,000,000 | 
1862 623°00 | 2,196°00 | 2,(00,000 
1863 80200 | 2,998°00 | 3,500,000 | 
1864 | 1,088°00 | 4,086°00 | 6,552,254 
1865 | 1,223°70 5,309°70 | 5,5 2,7 
1866 | 1,02499 | 6,334.69 5,644,982 
1967 | 1,511-96 7,818°65 wi 








The probable cost of the work was estimated at 
70,000,000 francs (2,800,0001.) ; of this amount 
33,699,973 francs were expended up to the end 
‘of 1866, justifying the estimate very re- 
| markably. 





WHAT WE HAVE AND WHAT WE PAY.—A return, 
, been published, which includes particulars as to 
the annual value of property in England and 


“ Liverroot Municipat Buiipines.”—For the 
“ late Mr. Weightman,” under the view in our 
last, read the late architect to the corporation, 


which has ever been brought out that will set a Mr. Weightman. 


‘Tue American Steam Man.—We were in- 
clined to regard the account of the steam man as 
a Yankee joke, but it is now said that he is ex- 
hibiting in New York, and preparing for a pro- 
menade, at the rate of 30 miles an hour, down 
Broadway. A citizen of New Jersey invented 
him, but a speculator in New York is said to be 
“bringing him out.” The inventor, it is said, 
offers to manufacture him by the score for 
60l.a head. This is not a great sum to pay 
for a man who is as strong as three or four 
horses, who can be fed at a cost of 6s. a week, 
and can earn a hundred-fold that amount. 
Yankee jokes, however, are sometimes rather 
elaborate affairs, and the human form seems so 
absurd a one for any attempt to make steam 
useful as a locomotive, that we are not even yet 
| caught. 


Art INsTITUTION ror Dustin.—A numerously- 
attended deputation, consisting principally of 
Irish noblemen and Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, recently waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at his official residence, Downing- 
street, to ask the Government to establish in 
Dublin a department of science and art, similar 
to the Institution at South Kensington. The 
Chancellor said that the matter had already re- 
ceived the consideration of his colleagues and 
himself, and that they were prepared to give 
effect to the views represented by the deputation. 
A scheme had already been under their con- 
sideration, but it was not as yet fally matured. 
He hoped when the estimates were being pre- 
pared next year to be in a position to know what 
the desired institution would cost, and to insert 
a vote for that purpose. 


EQUALIZATION OF THE Poor-RATES, — The 
question of the equalization of the poor-rates is 
daily extending. The ratepayers of Holborn 
Union have held a meeting, to take the subject 
into consideration. There was a large attendance 
of ratepayers. The meeting resolved,— That 
the Poor-law Board be requested to introduce a 
Bill into Parliament for the purpose of effecting 
an equalization of the poor-rates in the metro- 
polis, and thus put an end to the present un- 
equal and admittedly unfair mode of taxation 
for the support of the poor.” Mr. Bullen showed 
the great inequalities existing. Paddington was 
assessed at 646,2561., and contributed 16,5041. 
for the relief of the poor; while St. George’s, 
Southwark, which was assessed at only 139,7061., 
contributed 22,9071. A general equalization of 
rates would reduce the rates of the Holborn 
Union by 8d. in the pound. It was also resolved 
that a petition should be signed by the chairman 
on behalf of the meeting, and be presented to 
Parliament by the borough members. 


Oprentnc oF Cterks’ Dininc-rooms, — The 
first establishment erected by the Clerks’ Dining 
Company (Limited), for providing clerks with 
dinners at moderate prices, has been opened at 
| 36, Walbrook. It is the first of ten proposed to 
' be established by a capital of 20,000/., raised in 
' 20,000 shares of 11. each. The premises opened 
|are entirely new, and replete with all modern 

and convenient arrangements. The building is 
fireproof, being composed of stone and iron 
| girders, and the floors of rubble and concrete. 
‘There are two stories underground. In the 
lower one are cold, well-ventilated vaults for 
| keeping the meat, wines, and ales. Over these 








| Wales charged under the different schedules, | are the usual cooking kitchens, fitted with first- 


'the Property and Income Tax. From this it ap- 
, pears that 
‘amounted to 273,404,9181. in the year 1863, to 


class ranges, and so constructed that, by means 


e annual value of property and pro- | of air-shafts, the varied smells of the savoury 


arried to the outside, 
‘and thus are prevented from rising into the 


| 276,520,647. in 1864, and to 296,031,7911. in | upper rooms of the establishment. On the base- 


1865. The rateable value of property in Eng- 
‘land and Wales subject to local taxation was 
| 76,857,1451. in 1863, 87,618,8671. in 1864, and 
| 90,137,3651. in 1865. The amount raised by 
poor-rates, highway-rates, church-rates, police 
and prisons, drainage, &c. and local boards, 
amounted to 14,462,4421. in 1863, to 14,543,3071. 
in 1864, and to 14,966,7511. in 1865. The sums 
given as annual grants from the public revenue 
in aid of local taxation in England and Wales, 
amounted to 1,316,0731. in 1863, to 1,384,9521. 
in 1864, and to 1,398,0901. in 1865. The largest 
items in these grants are for prison and convict 
establishments at home, for the maintenance of 
prisoners in county gaols, for the removal and 
transportation of convicts, and for law charges 


ment floor is a luncheon-bar and large room, and 
on the first floor a room capable of dining about 
150. Above are coffee, chess, reading, and 
smoking rooms, and also a private Board-room 
for the directors. The interior walls are done 
in a lavender colour distemper picked in with 
stone and chocolate. There are about 1,200 
members, holding among them 2,000 shares. 
Two 5s. calls having been made, the company 
has started with a capital in hand of 1,000/. An 
extra advantage held by the members is that 
they may be supplied with meat at 5 per cent. 
over cost price. Mr. Finch Hill is the com- 
pany’s architect, and the adaptation and fittings 
were by Messrs. Hill & Son, builders. Messrs. 
Waller & Son supplied the ranges, and Messrs. 





and criminal prosecutions. 





human beings on a given area. - 


Buckley & Beech the beer-machines. 
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Femate Svrveror or Hicuways. — The 
Aylesbury bench of magistrates, at their annual 
session for the appointment of parish officers for 
the several parishes in their division, appointed 
Mrs. Sarah Wooster to the offices of overseer of 
the poor and surveyor of highways for the parish 
of Illmire, there being no other “ person” resi- 
dent there so well qualified to perform the 
duties. Last year the same magistrates ap- 
pointed not fewer than four women to similar 
posts, in parishes within the Aylesbury petty 
sessional division. 


Royat Traian Opera, Covent GarDEN.— 
The season was opened on Tuesday night last 
with an admirable performance of “Norma,” 
Madile. Fricci filling the grand part grandly. 
We are disposed to say this lady is now the best 
Norma on our stage. Madile. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington was an excellent Adalgisa, and Signor 
Naudin an equally good Pollio. Mr. Gye’s pro- 
gramme contains an account of the recent nego- | 
tiation entered into with the view of bringing 
about the union of the two opera managements, | 
and shows, as it seems to us, that Mr. Gye was | 
played with by a so-called Financial Company. 
Had he been a man of less experience and pro- 
vidence than he is, the success of his season 
might have been perilled. On Thursday night | 
* Don Carlos” was successfully presented, 


Enctish Porcetain at Bow.—In reply to. 
questions in the Commons, put by Mr. Schreiber, 
Lord R. Montagu (vice-president of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education) said that some | 
fragments of porcelain, dug up at Stratford-le- | 
Bow, were sent to the Museum of Practical | 
Geology, and Mr. Trenham Reeks wrote con- 
cerping them as follows :—‘ I immediately iden- 
tified in these fragments patterns which exist on | 
some perfect specimens in our collections, but of 
hitherto unknown manufacture. I subsequently 
visited the locality, and found that many very 
interesting specimens had been collected by the 
engineer of Messrs. Bell & Black’s new patent | 
safety match manufactory.... On Monday I) 
called on Mr. Bell, who most liberally offered to | 
open out the ‘diggings’ again, if any good is 
likely to result to the history of British Art.” 
Directions had been given to enter into commu- 
nications with Messrs, Bell & Black. 


Corncipences. — A correspondent writes,— 
Coincidences such as you pointed out in your 
last do occur more often than might be ex- 
pected, but they are overlooked: people do 
not look with their minds. The English excur- 
sionists who have been visiting Jerusalem lately 
were led by Captain Gaze, not a bad courier for 
people who came to look about them. Notice 
how oddly names and trades sometimes agree. 
In the Hampstead-road, Cowdary, cow-keeper 
and dairyman, used to live, and may still do so; 
Waterfall, umbrella-maker, lived at Newington- 
causeway; Bacchus, publican, might be seen in 
Brompton not long ago; Sugar, confectioner, at 
Mitcham; and Killham, undertaker, at Ken- 
sington. I have notes of many others :—H. 
Hamper, basket-maker; J. Tippler, publican; 
T. Unite, rope-maker (Notting-hill) ; J. Saddler, 
harness-maker ; J. Pets, bird-seller; Veal, cow- 
keeper and dairyman; Miller, corn dealer; Eg- 
ham, poulterer; and Birch, schoolmaster; but 
will not ask for more space. 


Proposep New Works at CuatuaM Dock- 
yarD.—In the naval estimates for 1868-9, just 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, the 
sum of 229,7051. is taken for the works, &c., pro- 
posed to be carried out at this dockyard during 
the ensuing year. The total estimate for the 
extension of the dockyard by the formation of 
new docks, three large basins, factories, and 
building slips is 1,250,0001., of which amount 
437 5641. had been expended to the 3lst December 
last. The original estimate for the extension of 
the yard appears to have been dependent upon 
the number of convicts available for the work, 
but there is little doubt this will have to be 
increased, the number of convicts engaged on the 
extension works having hitherto fallen far short 
of that upon which the estimate was originally 
based. The sum required to be voted for 1868-9 
is 195,0001., being 150,0001. for contract work, and 
45,0001. for convict work, the farther estimate 
for completing the whole of the works being 
570,000l. Among miscellaneous works proposed 
to be carried out during the year, are a new iron 
roof over No, 2 dock, and at the angle iron 
smithery, at an expense of 20,0001.; new iron 
caisson for No. 4 dock, 4,0001.; foundations for 
new machinery, 9001. ; erection of a new muster 


Manuracture oF SteEt.—We read in & French 
contemporary that M. Galy Cazalat has invented 
an ingenious process for compressing molten 
steel, intended for guns, so effectually as to save 
all the labour of hammering. In the upper part 
of the mould into which the metal is ran is an 
apparatus containing a small quantity of highly 
inflammable powder, which, in burning, generates 
gas in such quantity as to produce thereby in a 
very short time a pressure of ten atmospheres. 
This pressure expels the gases contained in the 
steel, and forces the metallic molecules into the 
closest union. 


Earty Cryer, Ancrrs.—In digging for the 
proposed new theatre in Angers, M. Armand 
Parrot, secretary to the Société Académique of 
the department of the Maine-et-Loire, and in- 





trusted with the superintendence of the excava- 
tions, has had the good forture to discover the 
Gallo-Roman chapel in which the first bishops of 
Anjou used to officiate and preach to the Pagans 
who had recently embraced the Christian reli- 
gion. This little temple was, therefore, the 
cradle of Christianity in that province. Two 
other crypts of different periods have likewise 
been found, which present some curious archi- 
tectural details. One of them, called after St. 
Kéné, contains a large number of very fine 
sarcophagi of various shapes. Some of them 


belong to the Mérovingian period, and consist of | _ 


magnificent monoliths, in the interior of which 
skeletons, in a perfect state of preservation, have 
been discovered. 








TENDERS. 
For the erection of four cotteges, for Mrs, Malliner. 
Messrs. H. Davies & Son, architects :— 


RIG oii rcesssscteninndateenicitiagateneste £350 0 0 
PUTO seen ctaniicnsrundinention’ sa 730 0 0 
DORI in sscadiecontinibabnvacvactugdiul . 60 0 0 
Samuels (accepted).............cesceres 560 0 0 





For altering and enlarging Paddington Chapel. Messrs. 
E. Habershon, Brock, & Webb, cnhtan. Senate 
supplied by Mr. H. T. Northeroft :— 


eooocoo 
oo 








For alterations, additions, and decorative works to 
house and stables, Stratford-place, exclusive of gas or hot 
water work. Mr. H. H. Collins, architeet :— 


SEE: - Lcsisctivesicusstbegpobineccunad £9,090 0 0 
SEIT siciensittsichtheicias natiaianeiin 8,600 0 0 
IMG Tas EB TABS ES 7,733 0 0 





For villa residence, Hornsey-lane, for Mr. T, E. Blax- 
hall, Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architects :— 


NG ei sicipinat sancti oe. £1,459 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ........._ 1, 0 0 
pgs LLL: 1,455 0 0 
I cin idisenscuskestciantohabaiiionss 1,394 0 0 
Manley & Rogers............ 1,375 0 0 

MOU, cc rccnsecctevsesissehvetcosonsesines 345 0 0 
NP itinasicesisscteciiatinitbuensomsigiaieain 1,170 0 0 





For house and stabling at Silchester, for Capt. Lloyd. 
Mr, Smith, architect a ; is 


SE a viiidcuisidladawsavsieoeeng +... £5,280 0 0 
MIE vccscussopuisdinndtehorcuvenimececns 4,857 0 0 
enone, cae He EERE MOE LOT 4,611 0 0 
WUE isds-sictaciscpiocacbinenaaaae 0 0 
ROR issiicnaiincaccauenyshtndoheatale 4,415 0 0 
Wileox & Spurgeon...........0000 3,913 0 0 
EOE snisincnciqutanicniiinnsieaih 3,470 0 0 
NE conisienenssyncaensasied sabadine 3,201 0 0 





For rebuilding nfirket-house at Hemel Hempstead, 
a Mr. George Low, architect. Quantities not sup- 
pied :— 


Sear 0 
Watkins 0 
Humphrey. 0 

® 
Cook (accepted) ..... Dov -ccnttincsones 0 








nag a yg mre residence at Beckenham, Kent, 
r. George Low, architect. Quantities supplied b 5 
Frederick Johnstone :-— ° es = 


House. Stabling. Tot 
Browne & Robinson... £1,730 ...... 365 widie. om 
Colle & Son..........00000. 1,684 ...... B46. ..ees 2,030 
Marsland & Sons*...... Free ; ee 1,960 


Accepted, for house only, 





For additions, &c. to Loxley House, Warwickshire, for 
Mr. James Cove Jones. Mr. Thomas T. Allen, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


J. & E. Callaway ...........ssesseeeee £3,600 0 0 
a ag EO POET BITE EG 3,560 0 0 
Clark & Smallwood ..............0608 3,520 0 0 
Kubler (accepted)..........0cesse0ees 3,140 0 0 
NOI ciniinenazcnmpneimiubausiagd cad 2,956 0 0 





For alterations to Edmontho Hall, near Oakham, for 
Mr. W. A. Pochin. Mr, RW. Johiison, of Melton, 


architect :— 
Halliday & Cave ......sccscsssceeoss £1,510 0 0 
PD ei sdiicx wean ee 1,476 0 0 
Beebe: Re Bone  ciciccisncvicccosicies 1,469 10 0 





For converting two houses into warehouse, Monkwell- 





station, and other works. 


street, City. Mr. Wm. Smith, architect :— 
Waters (accepted) .., -. £867 0 0 





For rebuilding 198, Camberwell-road. Mr, James 
Tolley, architect :— 

















right £760 0 0 
Buckler 740 00 
Grover 504 0 © 
Stevens 685 10 0 
Ennor 508 0 0 





For building residence and stables at Teddington, Mr, 
H. H, Collins, architect :— 
House. Stables,’ 
Dawes (accepted) ......... £1,550 .,....... 580 
For new lunatic asylum for the county of Berks and 


boroughs of Reading and Newbury. Mr. C. H. How 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, John Scott 


























Messrs. Widnell & Trollope :— 
Foster £47,250 0 0 
Lucas. 46,978 0 0 
BOE vcscsonrssenercermivastonsauin sence 46,700 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .............. . 4,126 0 0 
Webb 44,500 0 6 
Piper & Wheeler ..........s000s+ . £3,900 @ 0 
Trollope & SonB,.....0.0.000.000004 43,434 0 0 
Ns csscoceccunce eenegninanenbien 43,280 0 0 
Donnell & Co, ..c.cccccsccvessetes-00 . 43,100 0 0 
EAORE orp sncscinnecniiontiiiimaginiitaivels 42,950 0 @ 
Holland & Haunen . 42,870 0 0 
Perry 42,850 0 0 
Higgs oo...s.sese siasseshaalptinaa bial 42,199 0 0 
ene igh aa cent eciatientn’ «. 41,960 0 0 
Mansfield, Price, & Co, ........ . 41,618 0 0 
For rebuilding infant school, Charlton, Kent. Mr. W, 
Wigginton, Cornhill, architect :-— 
Ennor £592 0 0 
Axford & Whillier ..........0.-ccevees 555 0 0 
RIT - cscansaeainn ste ccieasctninite . 60 00 
TIP MDIIOE -canicunshcsnwiioapcaveinasechunias . 6200 





For almshouses, Chariton, Kent, for the trustees of the 
Dutch Church, Austin-friars, Mr. W. Wigginton, archi- 
tect :— 
DTI. ss seacsicignigulicaennaates £3,174 
5 3,123 
3,117 
+ 3,038 
. 2,991 








ecoocooesoo 
eocoocooosecoco 








For building additional floor, &c., at 107—9, Leaden- 
hall-street, for Mr. J, T. Morton, Mr. W. Eve, archi- 


tect :— 
hie BBO ccecvestsserssibesnces esrereee £008 0 0 
Greenwood & Sons............c0sesce0 565 0 0 
Heiser.. 610 0 0 








For completing a tavern and three shops in 








road, Camberwell. Mr. Wm, Smith, architect :— 
Wi ING, oc cidonctis sibinctecteanct £1,497 0 0 
Garrud J 00 
George ... . 1475 0 0 
ENTE “nsinagactvicesscaitiosaunabec 1,439 0 0 
i EE TE 1,390 8 0 
SORT ssn sohiniamicbedsipeadinials 1,382 15 0 
ESOS . 1375 0 0 
Smith & Simmons................00008 1,338 0 0 
IN ios cdvanyibudiivosicc:cuuniy th 1,261 0 9 
Wood & Munn .......cccccecscecseess . 1,216 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ....c.ccc.ccse. » 1,214 0 0 
ENON ss rais cunchasgisndedsinnesiitine - 1,209 0 0 
WINES cette eer dae ee 1,162 10 0 
Blackmore & Morley ...........+.. . 1,100 0 0 





For erecting nine houses and shops in Trafalgar-road, 
Camberwell. Mr, Wm, Smith, architect :— 


Walker 


APR e ee nene enn eeeneeeese Oeeeeee 


ecocecooooocoeseocso 
ecocoeoscooeoooooososo 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. L.-J, T. D.—T. W.—D.-F. G.—J. W. F.—E. B. B.—Esgine 
Driver.—C. P.—J, J.—Col. C.—J. B.~T. @,— RK. K.—R. H. T.—G. & K. 
—J. W. H.—H. D.—H. A. J.—8. & Son.— RB. H, B.—T. T. A—A. 8.— 
J. M.—W, & B.—D, G, H.—H. & Sans.— J. 8.—C. & W.—W. P. (let us 
see the model).—A. K. B. (already given).—A Country Gentleman (in 
type). 

Nore.—Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 
should not accompany lists of tenders with which they are concerned, 
may prevent the omission by sending liste themeclves, We cannot 
repeat lists on the ground of such omission, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 

Al statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st 
public meeting», rests, of course, with the authors. 








GOOD FRIDAY. 


NOTICE.—* THE BUILDER,” for the week 
ending APRIL 11th, will be published at TWO 
p.m. on THURSDAY, 9th inst. Advertisements 
for insertion in that Number must therefore reach 
the Ofice before: THREE p.m., on WEDNES- 





DAY, 8th. 
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